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N that part of London called 
‘‘the City’’ are shady little 
streets, that look like pleasant 
retreats from the busy, noisy 
world ; yet are strongholds of 
business. 

One of these contained, and 
perhaps still contains, a public 
office full of secrets, some 
droll, some sad, some terrible. 
The building had a narrow, 
insignificant front, but was of 
great depth, and its south 
side lighted by large bay 
windows all stone and plate- 
glass; and these were open 
to the sun and air, thanks 
to a singular neighbour; here, 
in the heart of the City, was 
wedged a little rustic church, 


with its churchyard, whose bright green grass first startled, then soothed 
and refreshed the eye, in that wilderness of stone; an emerald set in 
granite: the grass flowed up to the south wall of the “ office;’’ those 
massive stone windows hung over the graves; the plumed clerks could 
not look out of window and doubt that all men are mortal: and the 


article the office sold was Immortality. 
It was the Gosshawk Life Insurance, 
VOL. xx1.—no. 122. 
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On a certain afternoon anterior to the Hillsborough scenes last 
presented, the plumed clerks were all at the south windows, looking at 
a funeral in the little churchyard, and passing some curious remarks ; for 
know that the deceased was insured in the Gosshawk for nine hundred 
pounds, and had paid but one premium. 

The facts, as far as known, were these. Mr. Richard Martin, a 
Londoner by birth, but residing in Wales, went up to London to visit his 
brother. Towards the end of the visit the two Martins went up the river 
in a boat, with three more friends, and dined at Richmond. They rowed 
back in the cool of the evening: at starting they were merely jovial ; but 
they stopped at nearly all the public-houses by the water-side, and, by 
visible gradations, became jolly—uproarious—sang songs—caught crabs. 
At Vauxhall they got a friendly warning, and laughed at it: under 
Southwark bridge they ran against an abutment, and were upset in a 
moment: it was now dusk, and, according to their own account, they all 
lost sight of each other in the water. One swam ashore in Middlesex, 
another in Surrey, a third got to the chains of a barge and was taken up 
much exhausted, and Robert Martin laid hold of the buttress itself, and 
cried loudly for assistance. They asked anxiously after each other, but 
their anxiety appeared to subside in an hour or two, when they found 
there was nobody missing but Richard Martin. Robert told the police 
it was all right, Dick could swim like a cork. However, next morning 
he came with a sorrowful face to say his brother had not reappeared, and 
begged them to drag the river. This was done, and a body found, which 
the survivors and Mrs. Richard Martin disowned. 

The insurance office was informed, and looked into the matter; and 
Mrs. Martin told their agent, with a flood of tears, she believed her 
husband had taken that opportunity to desert her, and was not drowned 
at all. Ofcourse this went to the office directly. 

But a fortnight afterwards a body was found in the water, down at 
Woolwich, entangled in some rushes by the water-side. 

Notice was given to all the survivors. 

The friends of Robert Martin eame, and ‘said the clothes resembled 
those worn by Richard Martin ; but beyond that théey-could not be positive. 

But, when the wife came, she recognized the body at once. 

The brother agreed with her; but, on account of the bloated. and 
discoloured condition of the face, asked to have the teeth examined. his 
poor brother, he said, had a front tooth broken short in two. This 
broken tooth was soon found; also a pencil-case, and a key, in the 
pocket of the deceased ; these completed the identification. 

Up to this moment the conduct of Richard Martin’s relatives and 
friends had been singularly apathetic ; but now all was changed: they 
broke into loud lamentations, and he became the best of husbands, best 
of men: his lightest words were sacred. Robert Martin now remembered 
that ‘‘ poor Dick” had stood and looked into that little churchyard and 
said, ‘‘If you outlive me, Bob, bury me in this spot; father lies here.” 
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So Robert Martin went to the churchwarden for leave to do this last sad 
office. The churchwarden refused, very properly, but the brother’s 
entreaties, the widow’s tears, the tragedy itself, and other influences, 
extorted at last a reluctant consent, coupled with certain sanatory con- 
ditions. 

The funeral was conducted unobtrusively, and the grave dug out of 
sight of the Gosshawk. But of course it could not long escape observa- 
tion; that is to say, it was seen by the clerks; but the directors and 
manager were all seated round a great table upstairs absorbed in a vital 
question, viz. whether or not the Gosshawk should imitate some other 
companies, and insure against fire as well as death. It was the third and 
last discussion ; the minority against this new operation was small, but 
obstinate and warm, and the majority so absorbed in bringing them to 
reason, that nobody went to the window until the vote had passed and 
the Gosshawk was a Life and Fire Insurance. Then some of the gentle- 
men rose and stretched their legs, and detected the lugubrious enormity. 
‘‘ Hallo!’ cried Mr. Carden, and rang a bell. Edwards, an old clerk, 
appeared, and, in reply to Mr. Carden, told him it was one of their losses 
being buried,—Richard Martin. 

Mr. Carden said this was an insult to the office, and sent Edwards out 
to remonstrate. 

Edwards soon reappeared with Robert Martin, who represented, with 
the utmost humility, that it was the wish of the deceased, and they had 
buried him, as ordered, in three feet of charcoal. 

‘¢ What, is the ceremony performed ? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, all but filling in the grave. Come and see the charcoal.” 

‘“‘ Hang the charcoal! ” 

‘‘ Well,” said a humane but somewhat pompous director, ‘‘if the 
ceremony has gone so far—but, Mr. Martin, this must never recur, 
charcoal, or no charcoal.” 

Mr. Martin promised it never should: and was soon after observed 
in the churchyard urging expedition. 

The sad company speedily dispersed, and left nothing to offend nor 
disgust the Life and Fire Insurance, except a new grave, and a debt of 
nine hundred pounds to the heirs or assigns of Richard Martin. 

Not very far from this churchyard was a public-house; and, in that 
public-house, a small parlour upstairs, and: in that parlour a man, who 
watched the funeral rites with great interest, but not in a becoming spirit ; 
for his eyes twinkled with the intensest merriment all the time, and at 
each fresh stage of the mournful business he burst into peals of laughter. 
Never was any man so thoroughly amused in the City before, at all events 
in business hours. 

Richard Martin’s executor waited a decent time, and then presented 
his claim to the Gosshawk. His brother proved a lien on it for 300/., 
and the rest went by will to his wife. The Gosshawk paid the money, 
after the delay accorded by law. 

I—2 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Messrs. Bout anp Lirtte put their heads together, and played a prudent 
game. They kept the works going for a month, without doing anything 
novel, except what tended to the health and comfort of their workmen. 

But, meantime, they cleared out two adjacent rooms: one was called 
the studio, the other the experiment room. 

In due course they hired a couple of single men from Birmingham to 
work the machine under lock and key. 

Little, with his own hands, effected an aperture in the party-wall, and 
thus conveyed long saws from his studio to the machine, and received 
them back ground. 

The men were lodged three miles off, were always kept at work half 
an hour later than the others, and received six pounds per week apiece, on 
pain of instant dismissal should they breathe a syllable. They did the 
work of twenty-four men; so, even at that high rate of wages, the profit 
was surprising. It actually went beyond the inventor's calculation, and 
he saw himself, at last, on the road to rapid fortune, and, above all, to 
Grace Carden. 

This success excited Bolt’s cupidity, and he refused to contract the 
operation any longer. 

Then the partners had a quarrel, and nearly dissolved. However, 
it ended in Little dismissing his Birmingham hands, and locking up his 
‘* Experiment Room,” and in Bolt openly devoting another room to the 
machines: two long, two circular. 

These machines coined money, and Bolt chuckled and laughed at his 
partner’s apprehensions, for the space of twenty-one days. 

On the twenty-second day, the Saw-grinders’ Union, which had been 
stupefied at first, but had now realized the situation, sent Messrs. Bolt 
and Little a letter, civil and even humble: it spoke of the new invention 
as one that, if adopted, would destroy their handicraft, and starve the 
craftsmen and their families; and expressed an earnest hope that a firm, 
which had shown so much regard for the health and comfort of the work- 
men, would not persist in a fatal course, on which they had entered 
innocently and for want of practical advice. 

The partners read this note differently. Bolt saw timidity in it. 
Little saw a conviction, and a quiet resolution, that foreboded a stern 
contest. 

No reply was sent, and the machines went on coining. 

Then came a warning to Little, not violent, but short, and rather 
grim. Little took it to Bolt and he treated it with contempt. 

Two days afterwards the wheel-bands vanished, and the obnoxious 
machines stood still. 

Little was for going to Grotait, to try and come to terms. Bolt 
declined. He bought new bands, and next day the machines went on 


again, 
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This pertinacity soon elicited a curious epistle : 


‘‘Messrs. Bott anp Lirrte,—When the blood is in an impure state, 
brimstone and treacle is applied as a mild purgative; our taking the 
bands was the mild remedy; but, should the seat of disease not be 
reached, we shall take away the treacle, and add to the brimstone a 
necessary quantity of saltpetre and charcoal. 

‘Tantra Torre.” 


On receipt of this, Little, who had tasted the last-mentioned drugs, 
showed such undisguised anxiety, that Bolt sent for Ransome. He 
came directly, and was closeted with the firm. Bolt handed him the 
letters, told him the case, and begged leave to put him a question. ‘‘Is 
the police worth anything, or nothing, in this here town ?” 

‘‘ Tt is worth something, I hope, gentlemen.” 

‘‘ How much, I wonder? Of all the bands that have been stolen, and 
all the people that have been blown up, and scorched, and vitrioled, and 
shot at, and shot, by Union men, did ever you and your bobbies nail a 
single malefactor ?”’ 

Now Mr. Ransome was a very tall man, with a handsome dignified 
head, a long black beard, and pleasant, dignified manners. When short, 
round, vulgar Mr. Bolt addressed him thus, it really was like a terrier 
snapping at a Newfoundland dog. Little felt ashamed, and said Mr. 
Ransome had been only a few months in office in the place. ‘‘ Thank 
you, Mr. Little,” said the chief constable. ‘*Mr. Bolt, Pll ask you a 
favour. Meet me at a certain place this evening, and let me reply to 
your question then and there.”’ 

This singular proposal excited some curiosity, and the partners accepted 
a rendezvous. Ransome came to the minute, and took the partners into 
the most squalid part of this foul city. Atthe corner of a narrow street 
he stopped and gave a low whistle. A policeman in plain clothes came 
to him directly. 

‘‘ They are both in the ‘ Spotted Dog,’ sir, with half a dozen more.” 

‘‘ Follow me, and guard the door. Will you come, too, gentlemen ?” 

The ‘‘ Spotted Dog” was a low public, with one large room and a 
sanded floor. Mr. Ransome walked in and left the door open, so that his 
three companions heard and saw all that passed. i 

‘‘ Holland and Cheetham, you are wanted.” 

‘* What for ?”’ 

‘‘ Wilde’s affair. He has come to himself, and given us your names.” 

On this the two men started up and were making for the door. 
Ransome whipped before it. ‘* That won't do.” 

Then there was a loud clatter of rising feet, oaths, threats, and even 
a knife or two drawn; and, in the midst of it all, the ominous click of a 
pistol, and then dead silence ; for it was Ransome who had produced that 
weapon. ‘‘ Come, no nonsense,’ said he. ‘* Door’s guarded, street’s 
guarded, and I’m not to be trifled with.” 
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He then handed his pistol to the officer outside with an order, and, 
stepping back suddenly, collared Messrs. Holland and Cheetham with one 
movement, and, with a powerful rush, carried them out of the house in 
his clutches. Meantime the policeman had whistled, there was a confluy. 
of bobbies, and the culprits were handcuffed and marched off to the 
Town Hall. 

‘‘Five years’ penal servitude for that little lot,’ said Ransome. 
** And now, Mr. Bolt, I have answered your question to the best of my 
ability.” 

‘* You have answered it like a man. Will you do as much for us ?”’ 

**T’ll do my best. Let me examine the place, now that none of them 
are about.” 

Bolt and Ransome went together, but Little went home; he had an 
anxiety even more pressing, his mother’s declining health. She had 
taken to pining and fretting, ever since Doctor Amboyne brought the bad 
news from Cairnhope ; and now, instead of soothing and consoling her son, 
she needed those kind offices from him; and, I am happy to say, she 
received them. He never spent an evening away from her. Unfortunately 
he did not succeed in keeping up her spirits, and the sight of her lowered 
his own. 

At this period Grace Carden was unmixed comfort to him; she 
encouraged him to encroach a little, and visit her twice a week instead of 
once, and she coaxed him to confide all his troubles to her. He did so; 
he concealed from his mother that he was at war with the trade again, 
but he told Grace everything, and her tender sympathy was the balm of 
his life. She used to put on cheerfulness for his sake, even when she 
felt it least. 

One day, however, he found her less bright than usual, and she showed 
him an advertisement—Bollinghope house and park for sale ; and ‘she 
was not old enough nor wise enough to disguise from him that this pained 
her. Some expressions of regret and pity fell from her; that annoyed 
Henry, and he said, ‘‘ What is that to us ?”’ 

‘* Nothing to you: but I feel Iam the cause. I have not used him 
well, that’s certain.” 

Henry said, rather cavalierly, that Mr. Coventry was probably selling 
his house for money, not for love, and (getting angry) that he hoped never 
to hear the man’s name mentioned again. 

Grace Carden was a little mortified by his tone, but she governed 
herself and said sadly, ‘‘ My idea of love was to be able to tell you 
every thought of my heart, even where my conscience reproaches me a 
little. But if you prefer to exclude one topic—and have no fear that it 
may lead to the exclusion of others pa 

They were on the borders of a tiff; but Henry recovered himself and 
said firmly, ‘‘I hope we shall not have a thought unshared one day ; but, 
just for the present, it will be kinder to spare me that one topic.” 

‘* Very well, dearest,” said Grace. ‘ And, if it had not been for the 
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advertisement, *’ she said no more, and the thing passed like a dark 
cloud between the lovers. 

Bollinghope house and park were actually sold that very week; they 
were purchased, at more than their value, by a wealthy manufacturer : 
and the proceeds of this sale and the timber sale cleared off all Coventry’s 
mortgages, and left him with a few hundred pounds in cash, and an 
estate which had not a tree on it, but also had not a debt upon it. 

Of course he forfeited, by this stroke, his position as a country gen- 
tleman; but that he did not care about, since it was all done with one 
view, to live comfortably in Paris, far from the intolerable sight of his 
rival’s happiness with the lady he loved. 

He bought in at the sale a few heirlooms and articles of furniture— 
who does not cling, at the last moment, to something of this kind ?—and 
rented a couple of unfurnished rooms in Hillsborough tc keep them in. 
He fixed the day of his departure, arranged his goods, and packed his 
clothes. Then he got a letter of credit on Paris, and went about the 
town buying numerous articles of cutlery. 

But this last simple act led to strange consequences. He was seen 
and followed ; and in the dead of the evening, as he was cording with his 
own hands a box containing a few valuables, a heavy step mounted the 
stair, and there was a rude knock at the door. 

Mr. Coventry felt rather uncomfortable, but he said, ‘* Come in.” 

The door was opened, and there stood Sam Cole. 

Coventry received him ill. He looked up from his packing and said, 
‘¢ What on earth do you want, sir?” 

But it was not Cole’s business to be offended. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, 
*‘T’ve been looking out for you some time, and I saw you at our place ; 
80 I thought I’d come and tell you a bit o’ news.” 

‘* What is that ?”’ 

‘* Tt is about him you know of, begins with a hel.”’ 

‘Curse him! I don’t want to hear about him. I’m leaving the 
country. Well, what is it?” 

‘‘ He is wrong with the trade again.” 

‘¢ What is that to me ?—Ah !—Sit down, Cole, and tell me.”’ 

Cole let him know the case, and assured him that, sooner or later, if 
threats did not prevail, the Union would go any length. ~ 

‘¢ Should you be employed ?” 

‘« If it was a dangerous job, they’d prefer me.”’ 

Mr. Coventry looked at his trunks, and then at Sam Cole. A small 
voice whispered ‘ Fly.” He stifled that warning voice, and told Cole he 
would stay and watch this affair, and Cole was to report to him whenever 
anything fresh occurred. From that hour this gentleman led the life of 
a malefactor, dressed like a workman, and never went out except at 
night. 

Messrs. Bolt and Little were rattened again, and never knew it till 
morning. This time it was not the bands, but certain axle-nuts and 
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screws that vanished. The obnoxious machines came to a standstill, and 
Bolt fumed and cursed. However, at ten o'clock, he and the foreman 
were invited to the Town Hall, and there they found the missing gear, and 
the culprit, one of the very workmen employed at high wages on the 
obnoxious machines. 

Ransome had bored a small hole in the ceiling, by means of which 
this room was watched from above; the man was observed, followed, and 
nabbed. The property found on him was identified, and the magistrate 
offered the prisoner a jury, which he declined; then the magistrate dealt 
with the case summarily, refused to recognize rattening, called the offence 
‘‘ petty larceny,”’ and gave the man six months’ prison. 

Now as Ransome, for obvious reasons, concealed the means by which 
this man had been detected, a conviction so mysterious shook that sense 
of security which ratieners had enjoyed for many years ; and the trades 
began to find that craft had entered the lists with craft. 

Unfortunately, those who directed the Saw-grinders’ Union thought 
the existence of the trade at stake, and this minor defeat merely exasperated 
them. 

Little received a letter telling him he was acting worse than Brinsley, 
who had been shot dead in the Briggate ; and asking him, as a practical 
man, which he thought was likely to die first, he or the Union? ‘ You 
won't let us live, why should we let you ?” 

Bolt was threatened in similar style, but he merely handed the missives 
to Ransome ; he never flinched. 

Not so Little. He got nervous; and, in a weak moment, let his mother 
worm out of him that he was at war with the trades again. 

This added anxiety to her grief, and she became worse every day. 

Then Doctor Amboyne interfered, and, after a certain degree of fencing 
—which seems inseparable from the practice of medicine—told Henry 
plainly he feared the very worst if this went on; Mrs. Little was on the 
brink of jaundice. By his advice Henry took her to Aberystwith in 
Wales ; and, when he had settled her there, went back to his troubles. 

To those was now added a desolate home ; gone was the noble face, 
the maternal eye, the soothing voice, the unfathomable love. He never 
knew all her value till now. 

One night, as he sat by himself sad and disconsolate, his servant came 
to tell him there was a young woman inquiring for Mrs. Little. Henry 
went out to her, and it was Jael Dence. He invited her in, and told her 
what had happened. Jael saw his distress, and gave him her womanly 
sympathy. ‘And I came to tell her my own trouble,” said she, “ fie 
on me.” 

‘* Then tell it me, Jael. There, take off your shawl and sit down. They 
shall make you a cup of tea.” 

Jael complied, with a slight blush; but as to her trouble, she said 
it was not worth speaking of in that house. 

Henry insisted, however, and she said, ‘* Mine all comes of my sister 
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marrying that Phil Davis. To tell you the truth I went to church with 
a heavy heart on account of their both beginning with a D—Dence and 
Davis; for ’tis an old saying— 
If you change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not for the better. 

Well, sir, it all went wrong somehow. Parson he was South country: 
and, when his time came to kiss the bride, he stood and looked ever so 
helpless ; and I had to tell him he must kiss her; and even then he 
stared foolish like a bit before he kissed her, and the poor lass’s face 
getting up and the tear in her eye at being slighted. And that put Patty out 
for one thing: and then she wouldn’t give away the ribbon to the fastest 
runner—The lads run a hundred yards to the bride, for ribbon and kiss 
you know—Wasn’t the ribbon she grudged, poor wench ; but the fastest 
runner in Cairnhope town is that Will Gibbon, a nasty, ugly, slobbering 
chap, that was always after her, and Philip jealous of him: so she did for 
the best, and Will Gibbon safe to win it. But the village lads they didn’t 
see the reason, and took it all to themselves. Was she better than her 
granddam? and were they worse than their grandsires? They ran on 
before, and fired the anvil when she passed: just fancy! an affront 
close to her own door: and, sir, she walked in a doors crying. There was 
a wedding for you! George the blacksmith was that hurt at their making 
free with his smithy to affront her, he lifted his arm for the first time, 
and pretty near killed a couple of them, poor thoughtless bodies. ‘Well, 
sir, Phil Davis always took a drop, you know, and, instead of mending, 
he got worse; they live with father, and of course he has only to go to 
the barrel: old-fashioned farmers like us don’t think to spy on the ale. 
He was so often in liquor, I checked him; but Patty indulged him in 
everything. By-and-by my lord gets ever so civil to me: ‘ What next ?’ 
said I to myself. One fine evening we are set upstairs at our tea; in he 
comes drunk, and says many things we had to look at one another and 
excuse. Presently he tells us all that he has made a mistake: he has 
wedded Patty, and I’m the one he likes the best. I thought the fool was 
in jest; but Patty she gave a cry as if a knife had gone through her 
heart. Then my blood got up in a moment. ‘ That’s an affront to all 
three,’ said I: ‘and take your answer, ye drunken sow,’ said I. I took 
him by the scruff of the neck and just turned him out of the room and 
sent him to the bottom of the stairs headforemost. Then Patty she 
quarrelled with me ; and father he sided with her. And so I gave them 
my blessing, and told them to send for me in trouble; and I left the 
house I was born in. It all comes of her changing her name and not her 
letter.” Here a few tears interrupted further comment. 

Henry consoled her, and asked her what she was going to do. 

She said she did not know; but she had a good bit of money put by, 
and was not afraid of work, and, in truth, she had come there to ask 
Mrs. Little’s advice, ‘‘ poor lady. Now don’t you mind me, Mr. Henry, 
your trouble is a deal worse than mine.” 
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*‘ Jael,”” said he, “‘ you must come here and keep my house till my 
poor mother is better.” 

Jael coloured and said, “ Nay, that will not do. But if you could 
find me something to do in your great factory—and I hear you have 
enemies there; you might as well have a friend right in the middle of 
them. Eh, but I’d keep my eyes and ears open for you.” 

Henry appreciated this proposal, and said there were plenty of things 
she could do; she could hone, she could pack, she could superintend, and 
keep the girls from gabbling; “ that,’’ said he, ‘‘is the real thing that 
keeps them behind the men at work.” 

So Jael Dence lodged with a female cousin in Hillsborough, and filled 
a position of trust in the factory of Bolt and Little: she packed, and 
superintended ; and the foreman paid her thirty shillings a week. The 
first time this was tendered her she said severely, ‘‘Is this right, young 
man ?” meaning, ‘Is it not too much ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, you will be raised if you stay with us three months.” 

‘¢ Raised ?”’ said the virtuous rustic! Then, looking loftily round on the 
other women, ‘“‘ What ever do these factory folk find to.grumble at ?”’ 

Henry told Grace all about this, and she said, rather eagerly,—* Ah, 
I am glad of that. You'll have a good watch-dog.” 

It was a shrewd speech. The young woman soon found out that 
Little was really in danger, and she was all eyes, and ears, and no 
tongue. 

Yet neither her watchfulness, nor Ransome’s, prevailed entirely against 
the deviltries of the offended Union. Machinery was always breaking down 
by pure accident ; so everybody swore, and nobody believed: the water 
was all let out of a boiler, and the boiler burst. Bands were no longer 
taken, but they were cut. And, in short, the works seemed to be under 
& curse. 

And, lest the true origin of all these mishaps should be doubted, each 
annoyance was followed by an anonymous letter. These were generally 
sent to Little. A single sentence will indicate the general tone of each. 


1. ‘All these are but friendly warnings, to save your life if possible.” 


2. “I never give in. I fight to death, and with more craft and 
duplicity than Bolt and Ransome. They will never save you from me, 
if you persist. Ask others whether I ever failed to keep my word.” 


8. ‘If I but move my finger, you are sent into eternity.”’ 


Henry Little’s nerve began to give way more and more. 

Meantime Cole met Mr. Coventry, and told him what was going on 
beneath the surface: at the same time he expressed his surprise at the 
extraordinary forbearance shown by the Union. “ Grotait is turning 
soft, I think. He will not give the word to burn Sebastopol.” 
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“Then do it without him.”’ 

Cole shook his head, and said he daren’t. But, after some reflection, 
he said there was a mate of his, who was not so dependent on Grotait : 
he might be tempted perhaps to do something on his own hook, Little 
being wrong with the trade, and threatened. ‘‘ How much would you 
stand ?”’ 

‘* How far would your friend go ?”’ 

‘Tl ask him.” 

Next day Cole walked coolly into the factory at dinner-time, and had 
& conversation with Hill, one of the workmen, who, he knew, was 
acting for the Union, and a traitor in his employers’ camp. He made 
Hill a proposal. Hill said it was a very serious thing ; he would think 
of it, and meet him at a certain safe place and tell him. 

Cole strolled out of the works, but not unobserved. Jael Dence 
had made it her business to know every man in the factory by sight, 
and observing, from a window, a stranger in conversation with Hill, she 

came down and met Cole at the gate. She started at sight of him: he 
did not exactly recognize her; but, seeing danger in her eye, took to his 
heels, and ran for it like a deer: Jael called to some of the men to follow 
him, but nobody moved. They guessed it was a Union matter. Jael 
ran to Little, and told him that villain, who had escaped from Raby Hall, 
had been in the works colloguing with one of the men. 

Ransome was sent for, and Cole described to him. 

As for Hill, Jael watched him like a cat, from that hour, since a 
man is known by his friends. She went so far as to follow him home 
every evening. 

Cole got fifty pounds out of Coventry, for Hill, and promised him 
twenty. For this sum Hill agreed to do Little. But he demanded 
some little time to become proficient in the weapon he meant to use. 

During the interval, events were not idle. A policeman saw a cutler 
and a disguised gentleman talking together, and told Ransome. He set 
spies to discover, if possible, what that might mean. 

One day, the obnoxious machines were stopped, by an accident to the 
machinery, and Little told Jael this, and said, ‘‘ Have you a mind to earn 
five pound a week ?”’ 

‘* Ay, if I could do it honestly.” 

‘¢ Let us see the arm that flung Phil Davis downstairs.’ 

Jael coloured a little, but bared her left arm, at command. 

** Good heavens!” cried Little. ‘‘ What a limb! Why mine is a 
shrimp compared with it.” 

‘«‘ Ay, mine has the bulk, but yours the pith.” 

‘‘ Oh, come, if your left arm did that, what must your right be?” 

‘* Oh,” said Jael, ‘‘ you men do everything with your right hand; but 
we lasses know no odds. My left is as strong as my right, and both at 
your service.” 

‘*¢ Then come along with me.”’ 
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He took her into the “‘ Experiment Room,” explained the machite to 
her, gave her a lesson or two ; and so simple was the business, that she soon 
mastered her part of it; and Little, with his coat off, and Jael, with her 
noble arms bare, ground long saws together secretly ; and Little, with 
Bolt’s consent, charged the firm by the gross. He received twenty-four 
pounds per week, out of which he paid Jael six, in spite of her “‘ How 
can a lass’s work be worth all that ?’’ and similar remonstrances. 

Being now once more a workman, and working with this loyal lass so 
many hours a day, his spirits rose a little, and his nerves began to recover 
their tone. 

But, meantime, Hill was maturing his dark design. 


In going home, Little passed through one place he never much liked. 
It was a longish close, with two sharp rectangular turns. 

Since he was threatened by the trade, he never entered this close 
without looking behind him. He did not much fear an attack in front, 
being always armed with pistols now. 

On a certain night he came to this place as usual, went as far as the 
first turn, then looked sharply round to see if he was followed ; but there 
was nobody behind except a woman, who was just entering the court. 
So he went on. 

But a little way down this close was a small public-house, and the 
passage-door was ajar, and a man watching. No sooner was Little out 
of sight than he emerged, and followed him swiftly on tiptoe. 

The man had in his hand a weapon that none but a Hillsborough 
cutler would have thought of; yet, as usual, it was very fit for the 
purpose, being noiseless and dangerous, though old-fashioned. It was a 
long strong bow, all made of yew-tree. The man fitted an arrow to this, 
and running lightly to the first turn, obtained a full view of Little’s 
retiring figure, not fifteen yards distant. 

So well was the place chosen, that he had only to discharge his 
weapon, and then run back. His victim could never see him. 

He took a deliberate aim at Little’s back, drew the arrow to the head, 
and was about to loose it, when a woman’s arm was flung round his 
neck. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Coventry and Cole met that night near a little church. 

Hill was to join them, and tell them the result. 

Now, as it happens, Little went home rather late that night, so 
these confederates waited, alternately hoping and fearing, a considerable 
time. 

Presently, something mysterious occurred, that gave them a chill. 
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An arrow descended, as if from the clouds, and stuck quivering on a 
grave not ten yards from them. The black and white feathers shone clear 
in the moonlight. 

To Coventry, it seemed as if heaven was retaliating on him. 

The more prosaic, but quick-witted cutler, after the first stupefaction, 
suspected it was the very arrow destined for Little, and said so. 

‘‘ And heaven flings it back to us,” said Coventry, and trembled in 
every limb. 

‘‘ Heaven has nought to do in it. The fool has got drunk, and shot 
it in the air. Anyway, it mustn’t stick there to tell tales.” 

Cole vaulted over the churchyard, drew it out of the grave, and told 
Coventry to hide it. 

‘©Go you home,” said he. ‘T’ll find out what this means.” 


Hill’s unexpected assailant dragged him back so suddenly and 
violently that the arrow went up at an angle of forty-five, and, as the 
man loosed the string to defend himself, flew up into the sky, and came 
down full a hundred yards from the place. 

Hill twisted violently round and, dropping the bow, struck the 
woman in the face with his fist: he had not room to use all his force ; 
yet the blow covered her face with blood. She cried out, but gripped 
him so tight by both shoulders that he could not strike again, but he 
kicked her savagely. She screamed, but slipped her arms down and got 
him tight round the waist. Then he was done for: with one mighty 
whirl she tore him off his feet in a moment; then dashed herself and 
him under her to the ground with such ponderous violence, that his head 
rang loud on the pavement, and he was stunned for a few seconds. Ere 
he quite recovered she had him turned on his face, and her weighty 
knee grinding down his shoulders, while her nimble hands whipped off 
her kerchief and tied his hands behind him in a twinkling. 

So quickly was it all done, that by the time Little heard the scrimmage, 
ascertained it was behind him, and came back to see, she was seated on 
her prisoner, trembling and crying after her athletic feat, and very little 
fit to cope with the man if he had not been tied. . 

Little took her by the hands. ‘‘Oh, my poor Jael. What is the 
matter? Has the blackguard been insulting you?” And, not waiting 
for an answer, gave him a kick that made him howl again. 

‘¢ Yes, kill him, the villain! he wanted to murder you. Oh, oh, oh!” 

She could say no more, but became hysterical. 

Henry supported her tenderly, and wiped the blood from her face: 
and, as several people came up, and a policeman, he gave the man in 
charge, on Jael’s authority, and he was conveyed to the station accord- 
ingly, he and his bow. 

They took Jael Dence to a chemist’s shop, and gave her cold water 
and salts: the first thing she did, when she was quite herself, was to 
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‘seize Henry Little’s hand and kiss it with such a look of joy as brought 
tears into his eyes. 

Then she told her story, and was taken in a cab to the police-office, 
and repeated her story there. 

Then Henry took her to Woodbine Villa, and Grace Carden turned 
very pale at Henry’s danger, though passed: she wept over Jael, and 
kissed her; and nobody could make enough of her. 

Grace Carden looked wistfully at Henry and said, ‘‘ Oh that I had 
a strong arm to defend you.” 

‘© Oh, Miss Grace,” said Jael, ‘‘don’t you envy me. Go away with 
him from this wicked, murdering place. That will be a deal better than 
anything I can do for him.” 

‘* Ah, would to heaven I could this minute,”’ said Grace, clinging 
tenderly to his shoulder. She insisted on going home with him and 
sharing his peril for once. 

Hill was locked up for the night. 

In the morning a paper was slipped into his hand. ‘‘ Say there was 
no arrow.” 

He took this hint, and said that he was innocent as a babe of any 
harm. He had got a bow to repair for a friend, and he went home 
twanging it, was attacked by a woman, and, in his confusion, struck her 
once, but did not repeat the blow. 

Per contra, Jael Dence distinctly swore there was an arrow, with two 
white feathers and one black one, and that the prisoner was shooting at 
Mr. Little. She also swore that she had seen him colloguing with another 
man, who had been concerned in a former attempt on Mr. Little, and 
captured, but had escaped from Raby Hall. 

On this the magistrate declined to discharge the prisoner ; but, as no 
arrow could be found at present, admitted him to bail, two securities fifty 
pounds each, which was an indirect way of imprisoning him until the assizes. 

This attempt, though unsuccessful in one way, was very effective in 
another. It shook Henry Little terribly ; and the effect was enhanced 
by an anonymous letter he received, reminding him there were plenty of 
noiseless weapons. Brinsley had been shot twice, and no sound heard. 
‘¢ When your time comes, you'll never know what. hurt you.” The 
sense ofa noiseless assassin eternally dogging him preyed on Little’s mind 
and spirits, and, at last, this life on the brink of the grave became 
80 intolerable that he resolved to leave Hillsborough ; but not alone. 

He called on Grace Carden, pale and agitated. 

‘¢ Grace,” said he, ** do you really love me ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Henry! DoT love you?” 

‘Then save me from this horrible existence. Oh, my love, if you 
knew what it is to have been a brave man, and to find your courage all 
oozing away under freezing threats, that you know, by experience, will 
be followed by some dark, subtle, bloody deed or other. There, they 
have brought me down to this, that I never go ten steps without looking 
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behind me, and, when I go round a corner, I turn short, and run back, 
and wait at the corner to see if an assassin is following me. I tremble at 
the wind. I start at my own shadow.” 

Grace threw her arms round his neck, and stopped him with tears 
and kisses. 

‘* Ah, bless you, my love,” he cried, and kissed her fondly. ‘ You 
pity me—you will save me from this miserable degrading life ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah, that I will, if I can, my own.” 

‘* You can.” 

‘‘ Then tell me how.” 

‘‘ Be my wife—let us go to the United States together. Dearest, my 
patents are a great success. We are making our fortune, though we risk 
our lives. In America I tould sell these inventions for a large sum, or 
work them myself at an enormous profit. Be my wife, and let us fly 
this hellish place together.” 

«And so I would in a moment; but” (with a deep sigh) ‘ papa 
would never consent to that.”’ 

‘‘ Dispense with his consent.” 

‘“‘ Oh, Henry ; and marry under my father’s curse!” 

‘“‘ He would not curse you, if he loves you half as well as I do; and, 
if he does not, why sacrifice me, and perhaps my life, to him ?”’ 

‘‘ Henry, for pity’s sake, think of some other way. Why this violent 
haste to get rich? Have a little patience. Mr. Raby will not always be 
abroad. Oh, pray give up Mr. Bolt, and go quietly on, at peace with 
these dreadful trades. You know I'll wait all my life for you. I will 
implore papa to let you visit me oftener. I will do alla faithful loving 
girl can do to comfort you.” 

‘« Ay,” said Henry, bitterly, “ you will do anything but the one thing 
I ask.” 

‘‘ Yes, anything but defy my father. He is father and mother both 
to me. How unfortunate we both are! If you knew what it costs me to 
deny you anything, if you knew how I long to follow you round the 
world. ee 

She choked with emotion, and seemed on the point of yielding 
after all. . 

But he said, bitterly, ‘‘ You long to follow me round the world, and 
you won’t go a twelve-days’ voyage with me to save my life. Ah, it is 
always so. You don’t love me as poor Jael Dence loves me. She saved 
my life without my asking her; but you won’t do it when I implore 
you.” 

«Henry, my own darling, if any woman on earth loves you better 
than I do, for God’s sake marry her, and let me die to prove I loved you 
a little.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said he, grinding his teeth. ‘‘ Next week I leave this 
place with a wife. I give you the first offer, because I love you. I shall 
give Jael the second, because she loves me.” 
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So then he flung out of the room, and left Grace Carden half fainting 
on the sofa, and drowned in tears. 

But, before he got back to the works, he repented his violence, and 
his heart yearned for her more than ever. 

With that fine sense of justice which belongs to love, he spoke roughly 
to Jael Dence. 

She stared, and said nothing, but watched him furtively, and saw his 
eyes fill with tears at the picture memory recalled of Grace’s pale face and 
streaming eyes. 

She put a few shrewd questions, and, his heart was so full, he could 
not conceal the main facts, though he suppressed all that bore reference to 
Jael herself. She took Grace’s part, and told him he was all in the 
wrong; why could not he go to America alone, and sell his patents, and 
then come back and marry Grace with the money? ‘‘ Why drag her across 
the water, to make her quarrel with her father ?” 

‘‘ Why, indeed ?”’ said Henry: “because I’m not the man I was. I 
have no manhood left. I have not the courage to fight the trades; nor 
yet the courage to leave the girl I love so dearly.” 

‘‘Eh, poor lad,’’ said Jael, ‘thou hast courage enough; but it has 
been too sore tried, first and last. You have gone through enough to break 
a man of steel.” 

She advised him to go and make his submission at once. 

He told her she was his guardian angel, and kissed her, in the warmth 
of his gratitude ; and he went back to Woodbine Villa, and asked Grace’s 
forgiveness, and said he would go alone to the States, and come back with 
plenty of money to satisfy Mr. Carden’s prudence, and 

Grace clutched him gently with both hands, as if to hinder him from 
leaving her. She turned very pale, and said ‘‘ Oh my heart!” 

Then she laid her head on his shoulder, and wept piteously. 

He comforted her, and said, ‘‘ What is it? a voyage of twelve days! 
And yet I shall never have the courage to bid you good-by.”’ 

‘‘Nor I you, my own darling.” 





Having come to this resolution, he was now seized with a fear that he 
would be assassinated before he could carry it out : to diminish the chances, 
he took up his quarters at the factory, and never went out at night. 
Attached to the works was a small building near the water-side. Jael 
Dence occupied the second floor of it. He had a camp-bed set up on the 
first floor, and established a wire communication with the police-office. 
At the slightest alarm he could ring a bell in Ransome’s ear. He also 
clandestinely unscrewed a little postern door, that his predecessors had 
closed, and made a key to the lock, so that if he should ever be compelled 
to go out at night, he might baflle his foes, who would naturally watch the 
great gate for his exit. 

With all this he became very depressed, and moody, and alarmed 
Doctor Amboyne, who remembered his father’s end. 
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The Doctor advised him to go and see his mother for a day or two; 
but he shook his head, and declined. 


A prisoner detained for want of bail is allowed to communicate with 
his friends, and Grotait soon let Hill know he was very angry with him for 
undertaking to do Little without orders. Hill said that the job was given 
him by Cole, who was Grotait’s right-hand man, and Grotait had better 
bail him, otherwise he might be induced to tell tales. 

Grotait let him stay in prison three days, and then sent two heune- 
holders with the bail. 

Hill was discharged, and went home. At dusk, he turned out to 
find Cole, and tracing him from one public-house to another, at last lighted 
on him in company with Mr. Coventry. 

This set him thinking; however, he held aloof till they parted; and 
then following Cole, dunned him for his twenty pounds. 

Cole gave him five pounds on account. Hill grumbled, and 
threatened. 

Grotait sent for both men, and went into a passion, and threatened to 
hang them both if they presumed to attack Little’s person again in any 
way. ‘It is the place I mean to destroy,” said Grotait, ‘not the man.” 

Cole conveyed this to Coventry, and it discouraged him mightily, and he 
told Cole he should give it up, and go abroad. 

But, soon after this, some pressure or other was brought to bear on 
Grotait, and Cole, knowing this, went to him, and asked him whether 
Bolt and Little were to be done or not. 

‘‘It is a painful subject,” said Grotait. 

“Tt is a matter of life and death to us,”’ said Cole. 

‘‘That is true. But mind, the place and not the man.” 

Cole assented, and then Grotait took him on to a certain bridge, and 
pointed out the one weak side of Bolt and Little’s fortress, and showed him 
how the engine-chimney could be got at and blown down, and so the works 
stopped entirely : «‘ And I'll tell you something,” said he ; ‘‘ that chimney is 
built on a bad foundation, and was never very safe; so you have every 
chance.” 

Then they chaffered about the price; and, at last, Grotait agreed to 
give him 20/. 

Cole went to Coventry, and told him how far Grotait would allow him 
to go: ‘* but,” said he, ‘*20/. is not enough. I run an even chance of 
being hung or lagged.” 

“Go a step beyond your instructions, and I'll give you a hundred 
pounds.” 

“‘T daren’t,” said Cole: ‘unless there was a chanée to blow up the 
place with the man init.” Then, after a moment’s reflection, he said: 
“T hear he sleeps in the works. I must find out where.” 

Accordingly, he talked over one of the women in the factory, and 
gained the following information, which he imparted to Mr. Coventry.— 
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Little lived and slept in a detached building, recently erected, and the 
young woman, who had overpowered Hill, slept in a room above him. 
She passed in the works for his sweetheart, and the pair were often locked 
up together for hours at a time in a room, called the ‘‘ Experiment 
Room.” 

This information took Coventry quite by surprise, and embittered 
his hatred of Little. While Cole was felicitating him on the situation 
of the building, he was meditating how to deal his hated rival a stab of 
another kind. 

Cole, however, was single-minded in the matter; and, the next day, 
he took a boat and drifted slowly down the river, and scanned the place 
very carefully. 

He came at night to Coventry, and told him he thought he might 
perhaps be able to do the trick, without seeming to defy Grotait’s instruc- 
tions. ‘‘But,”’ said he, ‘it is a very dangerous job. Premises are 
watched: and, what do you think ? they have got wires up now that run 
over the street to the police-office, and Little can ring a bell in Ransome’s 
room, and bring the bobbies across with a rush in a moment. It isn’t as 
it was under the old chief constable; this one’s not to be bought nor 
blinded. I must risk a halter.” 

“You shall have fifty pounds more.” 

‘¢ You are a gentleman, sir. I should like to have it in hard sovereigns. 
I'm afraid of notes. They get traced somehow.” 

‘* You shall have it all in sovereigns.”’ 

‘“‘T want a little in advance, to buy the materials. They are costly, 
especially the fulminating silver.”’ 

Coventry gave him ten sovereigns, and they parted with the 
understanding that Cole should endeavour to blow up the premises on 
some night when Little was in them, and special arrangements were made 
to secure this. 


Henry Little and Grace Carden received, each of them, an anonymous 
letter, on the same day.” 
Grace Carden’s ran thus :— 


‘‘T can’ abide to see a young lady made a fool of by a villain. Mr. Little 
have got his miss here: they dote on each other. She lives in the 
works, and so do he, ever since she came, which he usen’t afore. They 
are in one room, as many as eight hours at a stretch, and that room 
always locked. It is the talk of all the girls. It is nought to me, but I 
thought it right you should know, for it is quite a scandal. She is a 
strapping country lass, with a queerish name. This comes from a stranger, 


but a well-wisher. 
‘¢ Farr Pray.” 
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The letter to Henry Little was as follows :— 


‘‘ ‘THE reason of so many warnings, and ne’er a blow, you had friends in 
the trade. But you have worn them out. You are a doomed man. 
Prepare to meet your God. 











This was the last straw on the camel's back, as the saying is. 

He just ground it in his hand, and then he began to act. 

He set to work, packed up models, and despatched them by train : 
clothes ditto, and wrote a long letter to his mother. 

Next day he was busy writing and arranging papers till the afternoon. 
Then he called on Grace, as related, and returned to the works about six 
o'clock ; he ordered a cup of tea at seven, which Jael brought him. She 
found him busy writing letters, and one of these was addressed to Grace 
Carden. 

That was all she saw of him that night; for she went to bed early ; 
and she was a sound sleeper. 


It was nine o'clock of this same evening. 

Mr. Coventry, disguised in a beard, was walking up and down a certain 
street opposite the great door of the works. 

He had already walked and lounged about two hours. At last Cole 
joined him for a moment and whispered in a tone full of meaning, ‘‘ Will 
it do now ?”’ 

Coventry's teeth chattered together as he replied, ‘‘ Yes; now is the 
time.” 

‘* Got the money ready ?” 

“ee 

‘Let us see it.” 

** When you have done what you promised me.” 

“* That very moment ?” 

‘* That very moment.” 

“Then I'll tell you what you must do. In about an hour go on the 
new bridge, and I'll come to you; and, before I’ve come to you many 
minutes, you'll see summut and hear summut that will make a noise in 
Hillsbro’, and, perhaps, get us both into trouble.” 

*‘ Not if you are as dexterous as others have been.” 

‘* Others ! I was in all those jobs. But this is the queerest. I go to 
it as if I was going to a halter. No matter, a man can but die once.” 
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And, with these words, he left him and went softly down to the water- 
side. There, in the shadow of the new bridge, lay a little boat, and in it 
a light-jointed ladder, a small hamper, and a basket of tools. The row- 
locks were covered with tow, and the oars made no noise whatever, except 
the scarce audible dip in the dark stream. It soon emerged below the 
bridge like a black spider crawling down the stream, and melted out of sight 
the more rapidly that a slight fog was rising. 

Cole rowed softly past the works, and observed a very faint light in 
Little’s room. He thought it prudent to wait till this should be extin- 
guished, but it was not extinguished. Here was an unexpected delay. 

However, the fog thickened a little, and this encouraged him to 
venture ; he beached the boat very gently on the muddy shore, and began 
his work, looking up every now and then at that pale light, and ready to 
fly at the first alarm. 

He took out of the boat a large varnish-can, which he had filled with 
gunpowder, and wrapped tightly round with wire, and also with a sash- 
line ; this can was perforated at the side, and a strong tube screwed tightly 
into it; the tube protruded twelve inches from the can in shape of an 8: 
by means of this a slow-burning fuse was connected with the powder; 
some yards of this fuse were wrapt loosely round the can. 

Cole crept softly to the engine-chimney, and, groping about for the 
right place, laid the can in the engine bottom, and uncoiled the fuse. He 
took out of his pocket some small pieces of tile, and laid the fuse dry 
on these. 

Then he gave a sigh of relief, and crept back to the boat. 

Horrible as the action was, he had done all this without much fear, 
ind with no remorse, for he was used to this sort of work; but now he 
had to commit a new crime, and with new and terrible materials, which 
he had never handled in the way of crime before. 

He had in his boat a substance so dangerous, that he had made a nest of 
soft cotton for the receptacle which held it ; and, when the boat touched the 
shore, light as the contact was, he quaked lest his imprisoned giant-devil 
should go off and blow him to atoms. 

He put off touching it till the last moment. He got his jointed ladder, 
set it very softly underneath the window where the feeble gas-light was, 
and felt about with his hands for the grating he had observed when he 
first reconnoitred the premises from the river. He found it, but it was so 
high that he had to reach a little, and the position was awkward for 
working. 

The problem was how to remove one of those bars, and so admit his 
infernal machine ; it was about the shape and size of an ostrich’s egg. 

It must be done without noise, for the room above him was Little’s, 
and Little, he knew, had a wire by means of which he could summon 
Ransome and the police in the turn of a hand. 

The cold of the night, and the now present danger, made Cole shiver 
all over, and he paused. 
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But he began again, and, taking out a fine steel saw highly tempered, 
proceeded to saw the iron slowly and gently, ready at the first alarm to 
spring from his ladder and run away. 

With all his caution, steel grated against steel and made too much 
noise in the stilly night. He desisted. He felt about and found the 
grating was let into wood, not stone; he oiled the saw and it cut tke 
wood like butter; he made two cuts like a capital V, and a bar of 
the grating came loose; he did the same thing above, and the bar 
came out. 

Cole now descended the ladder, and prepared for the greatest danger 
of all. He took from its receptacle the little metal box lined with glazed 
paper, which contained the fulminating silver and its fuse; and, holding it 
as gently as possible, went and mounted the ladder again, putting his foot 
down as softly as a cat. 

But he was getting colder and colder, and, at this unfortunate moment, 
he remembered that, when he was a lad, a man had been destroyed by 
fulminating silver, quite a small quantity, in a plate over which he was 
leaning ; yet the poor wretch’s limbs had been found in different places ; 
and he himself had seen the head; it had been torn from the trunk and 
hurled to an incredible distance. 

That trunkless head he now fancied he saw, in the middle of the fog; 
and his body began to sweat cold, and his hands to shake so that he could 
hardly hold the box. But if he let it fall 

He came hastily down the ladder, and sat down on the dirty ground, 
with the infernal engine beside him. 

By-and-by he got up and tried to warm his hands and feet by motion, 
and, at last, he recovered his fortitude, and went softly and cat-like up the 
steps again, in spite of the various dangers he incurred. 

Of what was this man’s mind composed, whom neither a mere bribe could 
buy to do this deed, nor pure fanaticism without a bribe; but, where both 
inducements met, neither the risk of immediate death, nor of imprisonment 
for life, nor both dangers united, could divert him from his deadly purpose, 
though his limbs shook, and his body was bedewed with a cold 
perspiration ? ° 

He reached the top of the ladder, he put his hand inside the grate ; 
there was an aperture, but he could not find the bottom. He hesitated. 

Here was a fresh danger: if he let the box fall it might explode at once 
and send him to eternity. — 

Once more he came softly down, and collected all the tow and wool he 
could find. He went up the ladder and put these things through the 
grating ; they formed a bed. 

Then he went back for the fatal box, took it up the ladder with 
beating heart, laid it softly in its bed, uncoiled the fuse and let it 

hang down. 

So now these two fiendish things were placed, and their devilish tails 
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hanging out behind them. The fuses had been cut with the utmost nicety 
to burn the same length of time—twelve minutes. 

But Cole was too thoughtful and wary to light the fuses until everything 
was prepared for his escape. He put the ladder on board the boat, 
disposed the oars so that he could use them at once; then crept to the 
engine-chimney, kneeled down beside the fuse, looked anxiously up at the 
faint light glimmering above, and took off his hat. 

With singular cunning and forethought he had pasted a piece of sand- 
paper into his hat. By this means he lighted a lucifer at once, and kept 
it out of sight from the windows, and also safe from the weather; he 
drew the end of the fuse into the hat, applied the match to it out of 
sight, then blew the match out and darted to his other infernal machine. 
In less than ten seconds he lighted that fuse too; then stept into the 
boat, and left those two devilish sparks creeping each on its fatal 
errand. He pulled away with exulting bosom, beating heart, and creeping 
flesh. He pulled swiftly up stream, landed at the bridge, staggered up the 
steps, and found Coventry at his post, but almost frozen, and sick of 
waiting. 

He staggered up to him and gasped out, ‘‘I’ve done the trick, give 
me the brass, and let me go. I see a halter in the air.” His teeth chat- 
tered. 

But Coventry, after hoping and fearing for two hours and a half, had 
lost all confidence in his associate, and he said, ‘‘How am I to know 
you've done anything ?”’ 

‘¢ You'll see and you'll hear,” said Cole. ‘‘ Give me the brass.” 

‘* Wait till I see and hear,” was the reply. 

‘¢ What, wait to be nabbed? Another minute, and all the town will 
be out after me. Give it me, or I'll take it.” 

“Will you?” And Coventry took out a pistol, and cocked it. Cole 
recoiled. 

‘Look here,” said Coventry; ‘‘there are one hundred and fifty 
sovereigns in this bag. The moment I receive proof you have not deceived 
me, I give you the bag.” 

‘‘ Here, where we stand ?” 

‘‘ Here, on this spot.” 

‘‘ Hush! not so loud. Didn’t I hear a step?” 

They both listened keenly. The fog was thick by this time. 

Cole whispered, ‘‘ Look down the river. I wonder which will go off 
first? Itis very cold; very.” And he shook like a man in an ague. 

Both men listened, numbed with cold, and quivering with the expec- 
tation of crime. 

A clock struck twelve. 

At the first stroke the confederates started and uttered a cry. They 
were in that state when everything sudden shakes men like thunder. 

All still again, and they listened and shook again with fog and crime. 
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Sudden a lurid flash, and a report, dull and heavy, and something 
tall seemed to lean towards them from the sky, and there was a mighty 
rushing sound, and a cold wind in their faces, and an awful fall of 
masonry on the water, and the water spurted under the stroke. The 
great chimney had fallen in the river. At this very moment came a 
sharp, tremendous report like a clap of thunder close at hand. It was 
so awful, that both bag and pistol fell out of Coventry’s hand and rang 
upon the pavement, and he fled, terror-stricken. 

Cole, though frightened, went down on his knees, and got the bag, and 
started to run the other way. 

But almost at the first step he ran against a man, who was running 
towards him. 

Both were staggered by the shock, and almost knocked down. 

But the man recovered himself first, and seized Cole with a grip 
of iron. 


When Coventry had run a few steps he recovered his judgment so far 
as to recollect that this would lay him open to suspicion. He left off 
running, and walked briskly instead. 

Presently the great door of the works was opened, and the porter 
appeared crying wildly for help, and that the place was on fire. 

The few people that were about made a rush, and Coventry, driven 
by an awful curiosity, went in with them ; for why should he be suspected 
any more than they ? 

He had not gone in half a minute when Mr. Ransome arrived with 
several policemen, and closed the doors at once against all comers. 

Strange to say, the last explosion had rung the bell in the police 
office ; hence this prompt appearance of the police. 

The five or six persons who got in with Coventry knew nothing, and 
ran hither and thither. Coventry, better informed, darted at once to 
Little’s quarters, and there beheld an awful sight; the roof presented the 
appearance of a sieve: of the second floor little remained but a few of 
the joists, and these were most of them broken and stood on end and 
across each other, like a hedgehog’s bristles. 

In Little’s room, a single beam in the centre, with a fragment of 
board, kept its place, but the joists were all dislocated or broken in two, 
and sticking up here and there in all directions: huge holes had been 
blown in the walls of both rooms, and much of the contents of the rooms 
blown out by them: so vast were these apertures, that it seemed 
wonderful how the structure hung together; the fog was as thick in the 
dismembered and torn building as outside, but a large gas-pipe in Little’s 
room was wrenched into the form of a snake and broken, and the gas set 
on fire and flaring, so that the devastation was visible ; the fireplace also 
hung on heaven knows how. 
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Coventry cast his eyes round, and recoiled with horror at what he 
had done: his foot struck something; it was the letter-box, full of 
letters, still attached to the broken door. By some instinct of curio- 
sity he stooped and peered. There was one letter addressed ‘ Grace 
Carden.” 

He tried to open the box ; he could not: he gave it a wrench, it was a 
latticed box, and came to pieces. He went down the stairs with the 
fragments and the letters in his hand; feet approached, and he heard a 
voice close to him say, ‘‘ This way, Mr. Ransome, for God's sake!” <A 
sort of panic seized him ; he ran back, and in his desperation jumped on 
to the one beam that was standing, and from that through the open wall, 
and fell on the soft mud by the river bank. Though the ground was soft, 
the descent shook him and embedded him so deeply he could not extricate 
himself for some time. But terror lends energy, and he was now 
thoroughly terrified: he thrust the letters in his pocket, and, being an 
excellent swimmer, dashed at once into the river; but he soon found it 
choked up with masonry and débris of every kind: he coasted this, got 
into the stream, and swam across to the other side. Then taking the 
lowest and darkest streets, contrived at last to get home, wet and filthy, 
and quaking. 

Ransome and his men examined the shattered building within and 
without; but no trace could be found of any human being, alive or 
dead. 

Then they got to the river-side with lights, and here they found foot- 
marks. Ransome set men to guard these from being walked over. 

Attention was soon diverted from these. Several yards from the torn 
building, a woman was found lying all huddled together on a heap of 
broken masonry. She was in her night-dress, and a counterpane half 
over her. Her forehead and head were bleeding, and she was quite 
insensible. The police recognized her directly. It was Jael Dence. 

She was alive, though insensible, and Ransome had her conveyed at 


once to the infirmary. 
«« Bring more lights to the water-side,’’ said he ; ‘‘ the explosion has 


acted in that direction.”’ 

Many torches were brought. Keen eyes scanned the water. One or 
two policemen got out upon the ruins of the chimney, and went ankle-deep 
in water. But what they sought could not be found. Ransome said he 
was glad of it. Everybody knew what he meant. 

He went back to Little’s room, and examined it minutely. In the 
passage he found a card-case. It was lying on the door. Ransome took 
it up mechanically, and put it in his pocket. He did not examine it at 
this time: he took for granted it was Little’s. He asked one of his men 
whether a man had not been seen in that room. The officer said ‘“ Yes.” 

‘‘ Did he come down ?”’ 

‘‘No; and I can’t think how he got out.” 
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‘It is plain how he got out; and that accounts for something I 
observed in the mud. Now, Williams, you go to my place for that stuff 
I use to take the mould of foot-prints. Bring plenty. Four of you scour 
the town, and try and find out who has gone home with river-mud on his 
shoes or trousers. Send me the porter.” 

When the porter came, he asked him whether Mr. Little had slept in 
the works. 

The porter could not say for certain. 

‘* Well, but what was his habit ?”’ 

‘‘ He always slept here of late.” 

‘‘ When did you see him last ?”’ 

‘*T let him into the works.” 

“ When ?” 

‘‘ T should think about seven o’clock.”’ 

‘Did you let him out again?” 

‘*No, Mr. Ransome.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you might, and not recollect. Pray think.’’ 

The porter shook his head. 

‘« Are you sure you did not let him out ?” 

‘“‘T am quite sure of that.” 

‘Then the Lord have mercy on his soul!” 
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National Antipathies. 


Ir any one should ask what is the quality which most powerfully attracts 
our affections to our neighbours, it would not, perhaps, be a gross 
misrepresentation to say that it is success. Without any thought of 
flattery, or still less of private advantage, we have an instinctive love of 
prosperity. So long as thou doest well unto thyself, we are told on high 
authority, men will speak good of thee. Make a fortune in business, rise to 
be a chancellor or an archbishop, become a popular novelist or poet, and 
it is surprising how much benevolence will naturally be developed in the 
hearts of your neighbours. On the other hand, it is no less true that our 
bitterest dislikes are generally owing to jealousy. The man who made the 
successful speech when we broke down, or the lady who had the splendid 
offer which we for good reasons did not decline, must be found guilty of 
some glaring defects in order at all to reconcile us to ourselves. It 
depends upon other circumstances whether our sympathy or our jealousy 
prevails in any given case. Each successful man, for example, may live 
surrounded by a small circle of irritated rivals; but those who are at 
a little greater distance take as much pleasure in the discomfiture of his 
competitors as in his own success. The mass of mankind are sufficiently 
unselfish to admire great virtues and talents in people far removed from 
them, however much they may dislike those qualities in their immediate 
neighbours. Ten-pound householders like a great statesman, when 
second-rate officials exhaust themselves in picking holes in his character ; 
but they might not be so fond of one of their own neighbours who had 
risen from a ten-pound to a fifty-pound tenement. 

Some such conflict of sentiments seems often to govern our feeling 
towards rival nations. Every true Englishman at the bottom of his soul 
hates a foreigner,—or, if that expression be a trifle too strong, has a keen 
perception of the notorious inferiority of all other races. The feeling, how- 
ever, fluctuates strangely in intensity. Probably, if the truth were known, 
our normal state of feeling is one of contempt towards every one who does 
not speak English—and, moreover, the English of England—tempered by 
uncomfortable doubts as to the perfect security of our position. We don’t 
think a Frenchman our equal, but we rather shrink from comparing Paris 
to London. We treat a German with affable contempt, but we have a 
vague awe for his supposed authority on philological or metaphysical 
inquiries, and some suspicion of his growing practical abilities. An 
American is, of course, a bad imitation of a Briton, but he certainly 
inhabits a large country, and though we sneer at his amazing statistics, 
they do convey some unpleasantly significant facts. The dislike or 
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the admiration comes uppermost at different times. We generally regard 
the chief nations of the earth as our rivals and dislike them accordingly 
—especially if we fancy that we are passing them in the race. It is 
pleasant to be able to point to our next-door neighbours as illustrations 
of the failings from which we are exempt. Our grandfathers used to 
contemplaté the miserable French slaves to an arbitrary monarchy as 
living illustrations of the evils produced by the want of a British Con- 
stitution. If they had been perfectly certain of their own indisputable 
superiority, their antipathy would have been swallowed up in their 
conceit. Nobody dislikes a chimpanzee or a negro in Africa. But 
once admit the possibility that the chimpanzee may claim the right 
of suffrage, or the negro propose to stand for a presidency, and we shall 
come to counting over every shortcoming they may exhibit with a 
feeling strongly approaching to hatred. We should make pointed remarks 
as to the shape of the chimpanzee’s skull, and challenge him very 
frequently to stand upright on his hind-legs. Imagine, however, that 
the chimpanzee makes a further step in advance; that he learns to 
dress and live cleanly like a gentleman, gets into our pulpits and 
preaches brilliant sermons, rises at the bar, and is permitted to 
grace his ugly countenance with a judge’s wig, and we should begin 
to see things in a different light. We should begin to remark 
his singular activity in spite of some external awkwardness; we should 
admire the strength of his jaws and recognize the obvious marks of intel- 
ligence in his face; and that, not because we should expect to get any- 
thing by flattering him, but simply as a part of the homage spontaneously 
paid to success. At least, it is only in this way that I can account for — 
the curious changes of opinion which we have lately witnessed. What 
high moral ground we took in condemning Prussian ambition until the 
battle of Sadowa! How speedily we changed our view of the American 
contest after the surrender of Richmond! Neither of those events made 
any difference to the rights of the cause, but they converted people more 
rapidly than cartloads of tracts. Providence, we all hold, is on the side 
of the strongest battalions; I know not if that be an orthodox sentiment, 
but perhaps it may be explained by the singular uniformity with which 
the strongest battalions always prove to have been on the right side of the 
question. Providence may, without profanity, be supposed to help those 
who had 50 clearly the best of the argument. I believe, indeed, that most 
people are a little ashamed of the rapidity with which we have occasionally 
changed front. I cannot here argue the point—more difficult than may 
appear at first sight—whether that change has not some substantial 
grounds, and whether success in such cases as I have noticed, does not 
indicate some qualities which may properly challenge our esteem. The 
prosperity of a nation, unlike that of an individual, is a pretty good test 
of its morality and intelligence. Such arguments, however, whatever 
may be their weight, do not tell for much on the public mind. We 
admire success on its own account; we like to be on the winning side ; 
8—2 
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and as the people who hold a party to be in the right generally prophesy 
that it will be victorious, they naturally claim the fulfilments of their 
predictions as demonstrating the truth of their convictions. I am content 
to remark that there is something rather absurd and undignified in these 
spasmodic outbursts of congratulation. It may be sensible, but it does 
not appear to be high-minded, to abuse people as long as they are rather 
out of luck, and to break forth in jubilant pans and songs of triumph 
the moment they have established, not their right, but their power. 
There is such a thing as the logic of facts ; but a man with any depth of 
conviction does not yield at o.ce to every syllogism of the strong- 
battalion kind. He yields the less readily, because he knows that it is 
not always one victory which decides a war. Our Te Deums are sometimes 
premature as well as undignified, and it is very awkward when, in the 
course of a few years, we sing them alternately in honour of the different 
combatants. 

What, then, is at the bottom of this weakness? It is, in two words, 
that, as a rule, we haven’t got any convictions worthy the name; our 
likes and dislikes, our sympathies and antipathies, as applied to foreign 
nations, are, for the most part, mere fancies, which do not deserve the 
compliment of serious discussion. Of course, I except the reader and the 
writer of this article. They have profoundly considered the complex 
question involved, and can pronounce with some confidence on the merits 
of the different races of mankind. But then their opinions are widely 
different from those of the mob, and are mere insignificant drops compared 
with the huge current of prejudices and predilections which go to make up 
what we call public opinion. When we inquire into the real value of the 
general sentiment, when we try to frame it into definite propositions, and 
to assign its true grounds, we see how singularly worthless it must be in 
the eyes of a real philosopher. The good old John Bull prejudice, which 
expressed itself in the poetical maxim, ‘“‘ Down with Jews and wooden 
shoes,” was intelligible enough as a mere inarticulate cry of wrath. It 
meant to say, not that the French were more wicked and stupid than 
ourselves (and no reasonable man supposed that they were one or the 
other), but simply that we had been in the habit of fighting them for 
several centuries with varying success. It was not a judgment founded on 
evidence, but merely a roundabout way of asserting the geographical fact 
that France is divided from England by a narrow arm of the sea, and that 
many disputes have arisen in consequence. Nelson, who had a fine turn 
for pithy expressions of sentiment, told his midshipmen that the whole 
duty of man was for them summed up in the two great commandments to 
do as they were bid, and to hate the French as they did the devil. 
Philosophically considered, that merely meant to say that, for the time 
being, the teaching of the Christian religion was superseded by the 
Admiralty orders, in pursuance of which it was the main business of an 
English sailor to burn, sink, and destroy every French ship that he 
happened to meet. As a rule of practice, there were obvious conyeniences 
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in this condensed summary of national sentiment. As an expression of 
a general truth, it is unnecessary to point out the various qualifications 
necessary to give it even a temporary validity. The old warlike creed 
has gone partly out of fashion, and though it survives here and there, it 
need not be seriously discussed. The hatred of two neighbouring nations 
proves no more as to their merit than the antipathy of a dog and cat 
proves as to their respective values. It indicates a blind instinct, not a 
reasonable conviction. But there is a more refined method of reaching 
certain similar conclusions, which deserves a rather fuller consideration. 
The expression of simple hostility is converted by skilful writers into a 
theory, which is not, on the face of it, absurd. Some of our ablest 
speculative reasoners [profess a dislike to foreigners, not because they are 
intrinsically inferior to ourselves, but because their laws embody certain 
political or social principles. ‘The French are assailed because they give 
the ordinary example of over-centralization ; the Americans because they 
show, on a large scale, the effect of unbridled democracy ; and similarly 
each people is regarded as an experiment in which the working of certain 
ideas is practically illustrated. It would, however, be apparently un- 
reasonable to dislike a people merely because they were the victims of 
circumstances; and, therefore, each victim is credited further with the 
possession of a certain national character, which makes them specially 
susceptible to a given set of theories. ‘The French, for example, are, by 
the innate turn of their minds, unduly attracted by symmetrical system ; 
Englishmen by practical considerations, without a proper regard for 
theory; and soon. And I do not doubt for a moment that this view is 
founded on a most important truth. There are such things as natural 
character and influence of race. If we could analyze the character of an 
individual, and say precisely what is owing to the circumstances under 
which he has been placed, and what is owing to the qualities which he 
has inherited, I fully believe that the hereditary influences would turn out 
to be by far the most important. The same principle is, in all proba- 
bility, exemplified on a large scale in nations. There is a profound differ- 
ence between the character of the Teuton and the Celt, and a difference 
which would make itself felt if they were placed in precisely similar 
situations, if only we could say what it was. For it is here that my 
difficulty begins. I listen with great pleasure to the plausible gentlemen 
who tell us so confidently what peculiarities in our national character are 
owing to the Celtic or the Teutonic infusion in our blood, or who even 
go into finer distinctions, and trace out provincial shades of character 
with the utmost precision. But I confess that my pleasure is mixed with 
an utter scepticism. It is all very pretty and exceedingly neat; and 
when you have got the trick of it, nothing can be easier. I would under- 
take to show, if anybody would listen, that the national peculiarities could 
be traced in the different fashions, say, of French and English boots, or 
in the fact that hansom cabs are popular in London, and never take root 
on the continent. The ingenuity displayed in such speculations is, to my 
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mind, much clearer than their solid value. Some truths are probably 
struck out by the discussion ; but, granting even, which I most vehemently 
doubt, that some very acute observers may make valuable inferences, it is 
certain.that the popular notions are never correct, and often preposterous 
in the highest degree. If we could analyze human character as we can 
analyze a drop of water, and say that it was made up of certain 
qualities in certain definite proportions: if we could say that the 
formula for an Englishman was two atoms of courage to two of fine 
intellect, and one of imagination, whilst for a Frenchman we must 
substitute other known numbers, just as we can tell how many 
items of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon go to make water or atmo- 
spheric air, the problem would be comparatively easy. But no one, 
not even the profoundest philosopher, has really discovered the 
chemical composition of human character; and all that most of us 
can do is to make very rough guesses at the nature of a few obvious 
peculiarities. We cannot give a scientific account of the matter; but 
we can draw a rough caricature; we can stick a bowie-knife into the 
hand of the American, and provide the German with a glass of Bavarian 
beer, though we are profoundly ignorant of the occult causes which make 
beer congenial to Germans or bowie-knives to Americans.. But when we 
get beyond the mere external oddity, our judgments are at least as full 
of palpable error as of truth. Take, for example, that old-fashioned 
notion that Englishmen were specially ‘practical.’ Can any human 
being say exactly what it means, or what is its value if it means anything ? 
Is it practical to have the streets of London worse swept and cleaned and 
paved than those of any continental capital? Is it practical to have got 
all our charitable institutions into such a muddle that nobody knows 
whether they do more good or harm? Is it practical to retain old- 
fashioned institutions and theories for a longer time than any people in 
Europe, merely because they are old-fashioned? ‘There is, I daresay, 
some answer to those questions, and others which go very deeply into 
some of our political theories; but it is plain that “ practical’ must 
have some interpretation very different from that which it bears in 
ordinary life. Unluckily, having made the general assertion, we are quite 
as much given to rely upon it in cases where it is evidently false as in 
those where it may be approximately true. To take a different case: I 
have often read lamentations over the prosaic and unimaginative nature 
of Englishmen, and I believe that those lamentations refer to some real 
evils; but it is strange that we should be content with such an imputa- 
tion upon a race, whose most indisputable claim to intellectual merit is 
precisely the extraordinary value of its poetical literature. We are 
unimaginative it may be, but that epithet must be interpreted in a sense 
compatible with the fact that we are exceptionally fertile in Shakspeares, 
Spensers, Miltons, Wordsworths, Byrons, Shelleys, and other names 
which every one may supply according to his tastes. The Irish, who 
have scarcely produced a single second-rate poet, or, what is even stranger 
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in regard of some of the qualities ascribed to them, a second-rate 
humourist, are frequently contrasted with us to our disadvantage in this 
particular excellence. A better case might be made out for their oratorical 
capacities ; and the difference suggests that possibly (for I propound no 
theory myself whilst condemning others) we ought to substitute for our 
fine sweeping assertion about imagination, one resting on a far more 
delicate distinction between the rhetorical and the poetical faculties. 
To come to a point more closely connected with our immediate subject, 
there are, or were, a whole set of current commonplaces about the differ- 
ences between the French and English races, of which we may boldly say 
that there is not one which does not contain as much falsehood as truth. 
We used to boast about our exclusive possession of the word ‘ home,” 
and to infer that French family life was a hollow sham, and that 
French domestic affections were less warm than our own. Now it is 
notorious that in many ways this is the very reverse of the truth; and 
that, to take only one instance, French families manage to live together 
on terms of intimacy which we find to be totally impracticable in 
England. Probably the assertion was due, in part, to a superficial 
study of a small but conspicuous class of French society, and to the disso- 
lution of certain opinions in France under the influences of the eighteenth 
century, and partly to a simple misinterpretation of facts. A man who 
spends his evenings at a public-house in London is generally a bad 
husband and father. Hasty tourists inferred that a Frenchman who 
frequented a café must necessarily be driven from his home by quarrels 
with his wife and children, or his own ill-regulated tastes, which is, per- 
haps, as absurd an inference as has often been drawn, and yet was once 
accepted as an undeniable truth. The proverbial remark about our own 
shopkeeping propensities is often supposed by the vulgar to mean that 
we, as a nation, are more attentive than our neighbours to pounds, 
shillings, and pence. Yet, as a matter of fact, everybody may observe 
that an ordinary Frenchman thinks more about a franc than his parallel 
in England about a half-crown, and that our faults and our actions are 
both connected with a propensity to extravagance or liberality (it matters 
not which it is called) which leads to many conspicuous results ; as, for 
example, to so palpable a difference as that which makes Frenchmen 
heaven-born cooks and Englishmen quite the reverse. I advance even 
this statement with diffidence: for it is only a guess at a possible solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 

Without further illustration, it seems to be sufficiently clear that, when 
we venture to make any distinct praposition about national characteristics, 
we are as often wrong as right, and generally make a hazardous inference 
from a particular case the ground of a sweeping assertion, which, in most 
of its applications, is wrong, and is often the very reverse of the truth. 
The philosophy of national character has yet to be discovered. Unluckily, 
however, this collection of loose, inaccurate, and often absurd statements, 
forms the justification, if not the cause, of our national antipathies. We 
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hate, or used to hate, a Frenchman, for the sufficient, if unsatisfactory, 
reason that he was our neighbour. We justified our hatred by attributing 
to him a set of qualities which he did not really possess, and which, as a 
rule, were merely conjectural explanations of phenomena, which sometimes 
existed in reality, and sometimes only in our imaginations. Although 
educated people have grown wiser, the Frenchman of the popular fancy 
is still a mere bundle of qualities thus invented; the real being is as 
different as possible, although even the wisest of us are far from knowing 
what he precisely is. The political theories founded on this untrust- 
worthy groundwork of guesses and exaggerations are, to my mind, worth 
little or nothing; but, at any rate, the national antipathies founded upon 
them are equally foolish and injurious. I doubt our real possession of 
any one of the qualities on which we plume ourselves, or our liability to 
any of the faults for which we most frequently do penance. I do not, 
indeed, deny that we have made some rough approximations to the truth, 
but I hold them to be utterly frivolous as the basis of national imputations 
or self-glorifications. 

Supposing, however, that those opinions have more value than I can 
admit, there is still another consideration. Stated shortly, it is this—that 
we are all so much alike that we have no reason for vanity or humility. 
A book which made some sensation rather more than a century ago, 
argued, with great naiveté, in defence of two propositions: the first was 
that the British Constitution was the noblest invention"of man, and the 
pride and envy of the world; the second, that the English people were 
utterly degraded and demoralized, and going to ruin as fast as possible, 
whilst the French, though equally bad by nature, were kept by their 
Government in some degree of efficiency and respectability. It was odd 
that the writer did not observe the difficulty of reconciling his proposi- 
tions; but the same contradiction is involved in half the commonplace 
dissertations on the subject. The English race, they tell us, is the finest 
in the world ; the English institutions are the happiest system ever known. 
And yet, when we look forthe natural conclusion, that the English people 
are the wisest and happiest on the face of the earth, we are cruelly dis- 
appointed. We find that more often peoples made of inferior materials and 
governed abominably ill, are nevertheless held up for our imitation, as clearly 
ahead of us in all sorts of important matters. They are better educated, 
more moral, and generally more capable of leading rational and civilized 
lives. Obviously’there must be some mistake in the premises which lead 
to such admittedly erroneous conclusions. Perhaps our institutions may 
not be absolutely perfect; but, as I shrink from such a heresy, I would 
rather say that.other races have probably some good qualities, of which 
we have failed to take account. It is plain that, with the best will in the 
world, we cannot venture to assert that we are really, on a general and 
impartial view of the subject, distinctly better than our neighbours. 
There is some law of compensation which makes up one way what is 
wanting in others, and forbids any one to say, without the grossest pre- 
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sumption, that any civilized race is fairly at the head of the world. Each 
has quite as much to learn as to teach, and, in the long run, must be 
content with asserting its claims to being an important member of the 
great family. This being so, the prejudices of which we are so proud 
are necessarily ridiculous. I hate a man in private life, for I confess to 
hating some people, for excellent reasons; I hate the man at the club 
who always engages the particular newspaper that I want, because he 
shows a revolting selfishness ; I hate the man,who abuses me, because 
he is obviously insensible to a high class of merit; I hate the man 
whose theological or political opinions are opposite to my own, because 
he must plainly be stupid or insincere. All this may be unchristian, but 
it is not illogical. But to hate (or, indeed, to love) a nation must, on the 
face of it, be foolish. Such a sentiment implies that the nation is in 
its nature worse than] our own; whereas, as we have just admitted, one 
nation is in the long run pretty much as good as another. Some very 
excellent writers whom I could name, think that they display their wisdom 
by systematically abusing French principles, and by implication the race 
which asserts them. Unless they could prove, what is quite impossible 
to prove, that the French are, as a whole, inferior to ourselves, their 
virtuous warmth only demonstrates that there are certain good qualities to 
which they are invariably blind. It was very proper, some time ago, 
when nobody read German books, to impress upon Englishmen generally 
that the Germans had really some remarkably good qualities both in 
literature and practical life. The people who undertook that task 
naturally grew fond of their clients, and it became common to contrast, 
in all kinds of ways, German simplicity and earnestness, and imaginative 
power with the supposed defects of Frenchmen in the same capacities. 
Now that the balance has been redressed, this zeal seems to be out of 
place, and to tend to an equal exaggeration of the opposite kind. When 
our writers were absurdly given to Johnsonese, and the elaborate pom- 
posity of Latinized sentences, it was as well to point out the value of the 
Saxon elements of our language ; we may now be content to admit that 
a good writer should show an equal command of all our resources. 
When the negative philosophy of Voltaire and his school threatened to be 
in the ascendant, it was a good service to set forth, as Coleridge did, 
amongst others, that there was in existence a philosophy of different 
tendencies. We may now speak without fear of the great and most valuable 
excellencies of the French intellect. It is time that we should endeavour 
to do justice to every one, and abandon the attempt to find exclusive 
merit in any of the great divisions of the European races. 

It is true that there are many nations to whom this does not apply. 
We are sufficiently superior to some savage tribes to justify us, if we please, 
in regarding their malpractices as indications of generally lower morality, 
as well as lower intelligence. We might hate them with the same right 
as we hate a malevolent fool—assuming, for the moment, that we ought 
ever to hate anybody. But it is precisely in this case, where dislike might 
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be justified on logical grounds, that we cease to feel it. We admit when 
people are clearly weaker, and probably worse than ourselves, that their 
errors are to be excused on the ground of their temptations and their 
weakness. The remote settler hates the native, who takes his scalp, or 
occasionally dines off his family. But we, being conscious of our perfect 
security, can afford to regard the perishing races of the world, like the 
chimpanzee, as objects neither of love nor hatred, though, it may be, of 
more or less humane feeling. We wish them to be treated kindly, but 
they are not near enough to our own level to excite any jealousy, or any 
strong antipathy. To make out a good cause for aversion, we should 
prove that with the same powers and the same opportunities as ourselves, 
@ nation or an individual has gone wrong, from what Artemus Ward 
described as ‘* pure cussedness.’’ And that is precisely the phenomenon 
which, common as it is in private life—specially amongst our partners in 
business, our children, and generally our intimates in any capacity—is not 
exemplified amongst any existing nations. 

In this, as in many other ways, we cherish absurd feelings, owing to 
our prevailing trick of personification. We attribute all our virtues and 
failings to an imaginary Leviathan, as Hobbes would have called him, 
known as John Bull. He is not only the ideal embodiment of our sup- 
posed peculiarities, but answers as a kind of tangible symbol, by the con- 
templation of which our enemies work up their wrath into a proper white 
heat. He does the same duty as that unlucky figurehead upon. which 
Mr. Quilp exhausted his overflowings of unattached fury ; and is as useful, 
in his way, as Guy Faux’s effigy to the genuine Protestant bigot. When 
Fenians and their friends denounce England in the American newspapers, 
they instinctively bring out this concrete image to be exposed to the 
storms of their rhetoric. There is felt to be a certain absurdity in abusing 
twenty millions of.a population which, in the main, is good-tempered, 
ignorant, and profoundly innocent of any overt actions or any opinions 
on the subject’; but when they are all symbolized as a single bloated and 
arrogant monster, with top-boots and a bull-dog, it seems only natural to 
belabour him, and plaster him with filth. Pascal tells us how absurd it 
is that two men should take the utmost pride in killing each other 
because they happen to live on opposite sides of a river; and, after 
making all the obvious deductions, it must be admitted that war is, at 
bottom, a very shocking system in many ways. But its atrocity is con- 
cealed by our habit of talking habitually, as if a nation were really one 
man, and responsible for all the bad language or ‘acts of folly that its 
officials may commit. Were it not for this habit we should get rid of the 
common error of believing that foreign politics should be decided by 
motives of gratitude and resentment. There is ground for such feelings 
towards individuals, because individuals do act, more or less, from spite 
or from unselfish benevolence. But a nation is, and ought to be, sys- 
tematically selfish.. It may show more or less regard to certain conven- 
tional rules of behaviour towards its neighbours, but at bottom it does 
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what it thinks, on the whole, will answer best for its own prosperity, and 
its views upon such matters are determined by its position and cireum- 
stances. It acts, at best, as a selfish man acts who does not want to get 
into trouble with the police, but is thoroughly determined to make his 
own fortune, without caring much about his influence on his neighbour. 
There are excellent reasons why such conduct is, on the whole, the best 
for mankind at large, and we have quite enough to do in looking after our 
own interests. But, obviously, gratitude or resentment is as much out 
of place in dealing with such a body as in an ordinary commercial trans- 
action. To buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest is not the 
highest ideal of Christian duty ; but it is all that a nation can properly or 
habitually do. If our plans have been crossed or aided by a rival power, 
it is simply because it was their interest todo so. France did not help 
America to independence from any romantic notions, but because they 
thought, according to the politics of the time, that it was their interest 
to upset the English empire ; and Washington very properly inferred that 
Americans owed no particular gratitude to Frenchmen. When a nation 
abuses us, it is merely the abuse of a large number of people talking about 
matters on which they are specially ignorant, and uttering opinions which 
are the inevitable consequence of their position in the world. Why 
should we care to resent their empty phrases? The sooner we get rid 
of any infusion of sentiment in such matters the sooner we shall under- 
stand each other, and be able to come to a reasonable agreement not to 
cut throats and blow up ships unnecessarily. 

So far as this argument goes to imply the unreasonableness of 
animosity against foreigners, it would perhaps be generally accepted. 
We are all anxious to enter upon the period of universal philanthropy, it 
being well understood that we may begin it by clearing away a few 
savages, rectifying g few frontiers, upsetting half-a-dozen kingdoms, and 
remodelling the map of the world. These preliminaries once settled, we 
earnestly desire to sit down under our own vines and fig-trees, and listen 
peacefully to such revilings or eulogies as foreigners may be disposed to 
bestow upon ourselves and others. There is, however, one more con- 
clusion which is still a little unpleasant. If hatred and love of a nation 
are alike unreasonable, it follows that we ought not to like our own. We 
ought to be graceful cosmopolites, acknowledging no ties of- country, free 
from all vulgar prejudices, and regarding the kingdoms of the world, and 
their intrigues and squabblings, in the spirit with which we should look 
upon the doings in another planet. International prejudices, from this 
point of view, may be a folly, and patriotism must be a vice. I confess 
that I am inclined to accept the conclusion. Patriots, as a general rule, 
seem to me to be a very hotheaded and noxious set of people; and their 
favourite virtue to be a convenient cloak for all the most mischievous 
prejudices that are current in the world. Why should I “ glory in the 
name of Briton?” Is there any particular satisfaction in being the 
inhabitant of an island to which nobody denies a good many virtues, but 
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which certainly has as many faults as it can conveniently manage to get 
along with? People tell me that this, and that, and the other thing is 
grossly wrong; that our prevailing beliefs are narrow and provincial, that 
our government is a muddle, that our education is contemptible, that our 
politics are petty, and, after saying a great deal more of the same kind, 
and much more, indeed, than I believe to be true, they turn round upon 
me with immense indignation, if I venture to sum up all these criticisms 
in one, and say that Englishmen are no better than their neighbours, and 
that they ought not to give themselves airs as if they were. We may find 
fault with every particular detail in the country, and be praised for doing 
it; but the inference that the whole is faulty, is regarded as a crime 
against patriotism and as an unpardonable sin. If we put the criticism 
with any force, we are finally assured, by way of an unanswerable con- 
demnation, that our views are un-English. Yet, as an honest man, 
I can’t avoid certain conclusions. Every national commonplace has its 
counterpart. We boast, or used to boast, that when a slave put his 
foot on English soil his chains dropped off. When a similar question 
was argued in France a hundred years ago it was met by a similar 
sentiment. ‘* Dés qu’un esclave est entré en France,” said the lawyers, 
“il y devient libre.” Is England or France the land of liberty? 
Every nation, again, in Europe, so far as I know, asserts with a 
unanimous voice that, whatever other faults it may possess, its soldiers 
are the bravest in the world. In other matters they may have their 
equals, but once let them come to the bayonet, and then it will be 
seen that English, or French, or German, or Russian, or Swedish, or 
Dutch, or Spanish, or, it may be, Portuguese soldiers, are invincible. 
From which it may be confessed, that it is unfortunate that the 
bayonet is so seldom used that the point can hardly be decided ; 
and also that one or other of these assertions mugt be false. I have 
a suspicion, founded partly on my own consciousness, and partly on 
avowals not often made in print, that the real contest on a_battle- 
field is one not of courage but of cowardice. I believe that military 
history is really what all history has been declared to be, a conspiracy 
to conceal the truth. There is every inducement to enormous lying 
about battles, and nobody has any interest in giving us the plain facts 
without the gloss, as the smoke and the roar of cannons conceal for 
a time half the horrors of the occasion. The bombastic rhetoric of 
military historians conceals the cowardice, and the meanness, and the 
brutality by which these horrors are produced. Whenever I have had 
an opportunity of seeing men in dangerous positions, I have remarked 
that even animal courage, so far from being common, is one of the rarest 
of qualities. Our instinct, whatever we may say, is to look another way 
when we hear cries of murder, and to be unavoidably occupied in 
important business when there is likely to be a row in the streets. 
Discipline works wonders in a crowd of cowards, by providing them with’ 
as good motives for standing still as for running away, and by forming an 
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artificial instinct for obeying orders in moments of confusion. But I 
never met a brave man who did not confess to being terribly frightened 
in his first action, whilst it is a well-known truth that the more you see 
of such things the less you like them. From all which I infer that the 
prevailing opinion of the courage of each particular race must be a 
measure as much of its powers of lying as of its natural disposition to 
fight. I would rather not stake my patriotic feelings on the existence of a 
quality which is the chosen subject for the most monstrous self-deception. 
Take any set of men, dress them in one colour, and accustom them to 
stand in a row, and they will, in all probability, be more afraid of :un- 
ning away than of anything else. Their merit will depend on the intvlli- 
gence with which they are combined much more than on any intrinsical 
pugnacity. What is generally called patriotism leads us to sink these 
notorious facts, and to brag intolerably about the most doubtful of all 
merits. And consequently our politics too often resemble the behaviour 
of a couple of cowardly dogs, who growl at each other with every hair 
bristling by way of concealing their real state of mind, till at last one 
of them bites the other from sheer nervous irritability. It will be long 
before we venture to tell the truth about our extreme unwillingness to 
be shot, and we shall continue to boast of the patriotism involved in 
keeping up a childish game of brag. Often as the absurdity of the pro- 
ceeding may be exposed, it will not be really weakened till the spirit of 
patriotism is more or less sapped at its base. 

Of course, I might be easily answered by a long string of statements 
about the beneficial results which patriotism has at different times pro- 
duced. I would willingly admit every one of them; but they only prove, 
what no sensible man denies, that many false opinions have been of 
essential service to mankind. The great majority of the existing race of 
mankind still believes in religious creeds which we know to be false; yet 
it would be an incalculable evil if they were deprived of those creeds, 
without receiving anything better in their place. The inhabitants of 
a certain small island, known by the nickname of Bimshire, believe, 
I am told, that they are the very cream of the world. They exclaim, 
‘Bimshire, with all thy faults we love thee still!” They think that 
Bimshire could, if it liked, rule the main; and that after the decay of 
other nations Bimshire will flourish, great and free, the dread and envy 
of them all. If the effect of these opinions is to make the Bims more 
energetic and reforming than they would otherwise be, it would be a - 
poor service to Bimshire to prove to its inhabitants, in the clearest 
way, that other nations possess nearly as much virtue and talent as 
they do themselves. Indeed, to take a more limited circle, everybody 
knows families which have been much benefited by the belief that there 
never were such people in the world as the Browns, or Joneses, or 
Robinsons. It is a good thing that a man should stick by his brother, 
even when his brother has been convicted of picking pockets; and if his 
fraternal affection is kept up by the belief that the pickpocket is a 
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perfect character in spite of his little failings, we need not be too 
anxious to dispel so pleasant an illusion. But this does not prove that 
we might not be at once wiser and better, that we might not get rid of the 
illusion without sacrificing the good feeling. We have been placed for 
good or for evil in a certain small island and brought into the closest 
connection with its inhabitants; we may surely be profoundly attached 
to them and willing to devote our lives to their improvement without 
believing that they are one bit better or cleverer than their neigh- 
bours. Being an Englishman, I recognize the duties which my position 
imposes upon me, and am yet satisfied that Englishmen are full 
of the grossest faults and stupidities. I don’t think that they are 
in any serious degree the superiors of any of the nations with which 
they come in contact; but practically, it may be, I would do as 
much to improve them as those who talk the greatest nonsense about 
their supposed good qualities, and especially, I should be willing to do 
them the proverbially unpleasant service of exposing their faults; but 
whenever I come in contact with any specially notorious evil, I am put 
down with solemn appeals to local self-government, or the British Consti- 
tution, or the interests of this great empire, or some other idol to which 
we have been accustomed to pay a blind reverence. I am bound to swear 
by every abuse, and to defend every possible misconduct at home or 
abroad, so long as it can be brought under one of these sacred principles, 
or be described as, in some sense, the act of the collective people. This 
is the obligation which I altogether repudiate, for the simple reason that 
we know, as clearly as we know anything, that neither our institutions 
nor our character are, as a whole, better than those of our neighbours. 
The duties which are imposed upon us in the name of patriotism might 
be urged, with at least equal force, on the ground that we are specially 
stupid and immoral; and though I consider such an assertion to be as 
erroneous as its opposite, I should not try to howl down anybody who 
made it. We suffer grievously from a supposed necessity of omniscience 
in such matters. The number of people who can really form any judg- 
ment as to the comparative merits of English and foreign nations might 
be reckoned almost on one’s fingers. The number of people who make 
the most confident and dogmatic assertions about it, and who fancy that 
they are specially virtuous for so doing, is almost incalculable. Of all 
European countries England is probably that where the most utter igno- 
- rance prevails as to the history, statistics, institutions, and politics of every 
other country ; and, therefore, I don’t see the virtue of cherishing opinions 
which can only be verified or refuted by an amount of investigation which 
is scarcely within human capacity, and most unequivocally beyond our 
own. 
A CYNIC. 
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Tue “ Last FLicker oF NATIONALITY.” 


THERE was a moment of exultation in Ireland, after Mr. Grattan’s successful 
assertion of the national claims, that was little short of intoxication, and it 
was under the influence of this maddening excitement sprung forth that 
passion for lavish and costly expenditure, that boundless hospitality, and 
that reckless mode of living which first embarrassed, and then ruined the 
chief fortunes of the land. In splendour of equipage, in princely enter- 
tainments, in dress, and in retinue generally, Dublin equalled any city of 
Europe. Carriages with six horses were the fashion of the day, and 
as many as thirty such equipages have been counted on the evening drive 
of the ‘‘ Circular Road,” as the modish promenade was then called. The 
Court of the Viceroy was more than the rival of St. James’s in toilette and 
beauty, while society took a pride in showing that, besides mere material 
display, there were characteristics of wit and agreeability which could not 
be surpassed in the richer country. 

Eccentricities of every kind were in vogue, as though men were bent 
on the display of traits and habits as unlike as possible to the graver 
ways and tastes of England; rash and absurd wagers were peculiarly the 
fashion: and Buck Whalley, as he was called, made his celebrated bet to 
walk to Jerusalem ; and Beaucham Bagenal astonished Europe by a retinue 
that eclipsed many of the petty princes of the Continent, and by a series 
of extravagances that made him famous throughout Europe. He fought a 
Royal Duke ; courted an Infanta ; intoxicated a Doge of Venice ; carried off 
a nun from an Italian convent; ending his exploits with.a duel, in which 
he disarmed the first swordsman of Paris. Were not these traits enough 
to endear him to his countrymen and give him all the popularity that 
Ireland could bestow ? especially when, returning to his native land and his 
paternal estate, he declared that the world had nothing to compare with - 
his own country, and added patriotism as a member of Parliament to 
his other virtues ! 

It was from this rash and generously impulsive man came the well- 
known project to confer on Henry Grattan some great mark of national 
gratitude. His motion was, ‘‘ That a committee should be appointed to 
consider and report what sum the Irish Parliament should grant to build a 
suitable mansion, and purchase an estate for their great deliverer.”’ 
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It is not easy, in the altered condition of our own times, to imagine 
period when such a project was heard with neither astonishment nor oppo- 
sition. Neither the guardians of the public purse nor the tax-paying people 
had reached that careful regard for national expenditure which years of 
costly war and lavish waste are sure to impress. Ireland had but one thought: 
how to be generous enough to the most exalted and ablest of her patriots ; 
and the Parliament, in this case, was the truest exponent of the nation. 
Nothing, however, can give a more adequate notion of the fervour which 
carried men along in public life, and made every move and every act 
vibrate with the enthusiastic temper of the times, than the fact that, when 
the vote came to be considered by the House, the Viceroy—the Duke of 
’ Portland—commissioned a member of his household to offer, as part of the 
intended grant to Mr. Grattan, ‘“‘ The Viceregal palace in the Phenix Park,” 
to be settled on Mr. Grattan and his heirs for ever, as asuitable residence 
for so meritorious a person.” 

It has been often remarked that English officials in Ireland’ become so 
imbued with the fervid spirit and impetuous character of the people 
amongst whom they are sojourning, that they actually surpass the natives 
in feats of extravagance and eccentricity ; but what shall we say of such a 
project as this, when the representative of royalty offers one of the King’s 
palaces as a gift to a subject, for no more ostensible reason than that the 
same} man had persisted in a firm opposition to the Ministers of the 
Crown, and actually achieved a great political success over them ? 

There thus began that race for popularity between the Government 
and the patriotic party, which is not without its teaching to us in the 
present day: the Ministers trying to outdo the Opposition in concessions, 
and willing to peril great interests if they could only, by doing so, disparage 
and disconcert their opponents. 

It became a contest between the Crown and the people upon which 
should devolve the right of rewarding men eminent for patriotism and 
ability: the Chief Secretary for Ireland declaring that this was one 
of the most cherished of the royal prerogatives, and that, for his part, 
he would have wished the honour might have ‘come directly from ,the 
hand of the Sovereign; but, he added: ‘‘I will yield no reluctant or 
sullen assent; as the man was unprecedented, so was the occasion, and 
there could never be a precedent where so little likelihood of recurrence 
existed.” 

In this rivalry much of the enthusiasm that had suggested the reward 
evaporated, and, by the intervention of Mr. Grattan’s friends, the sum was 
amended to one-half, which was immediately voted by the House; and 
though Corry denounced him afterwards, in that memorable altercation in 
which insult and irony reached their climax, as “the mendicant patriot 
who accepted one hundred thousand for his services, and took fifty for 
prompt payment,” there never was a less merited sarcasm, as regarded 
honour or integrity. Never was the gratitude of a people more honestly 
earned—neyer more creditably or wisely bestowed 4 
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There was, however, just that amount of success in causing division 
in the national party which suggested to the Viceroy the policy of endea- 
vouring, by social atteation and distinction, to win allies to the side of 
the Government. 

The Castle became now the scene of unwonted hospitalities ; the recep- 
tions being more frequent and more brilliant than ever. The social character 
of the Irish, and a certain feudalism in the temperament of the nation, 
rendered them peculiarly accessible by the courtesies and attentions of 
rank, and, as it was a period when ladies exercised a very considerable 
influence in public life, these viceregal amenities met with a marked success. 
To counterbalance, in some measure, their effect, the Opposition chiefs 
were obliged to launch forth into a rival splendour, and thus .Dublin 
attained an amount of brilliancy and life not to be equalled by any city of 
the like magnitude. If the entertainments of the Court surpassed all others 
in splendour and magnificence, the private parties of the capital were 
unapproachable, as regards the brilliant tone of the conversation and the 
Attic spirit that pervaded them. 

The Bar of Ireland—ever the centre from which radiated all that was 
brilliant or eloquent in the land—formed the staple of a society singularly 
gifted and fascinating, and gave the impulse to that taste for conversational 
excellence which maintained its influence through succeeding generations ; 
and though only mouldering in its ashes now, occasionally astonishes the 
stranger by displays of flashing brilliancy that may well excite the mind in 
recalling a time when there “‘ were giants in the land.” 

A great deal of the epigram, a considerable share of the wit of the 
time, was evidently elicited in attack or lampoon of the Government, 
whose unwieldy attempts to seduce men to the national party excited the 
sarcasm and sneers of their opponents ; and, as certainly the balance of 
intellectual vigour in the House inclined to the side of the Opposition, the 
Ministerialists were not supposed to lie on a bed of roses. 

Among the Government partisans, however, was one very remarkable 
man, the celebrated Doctor Dugenan. He was a man of very humble 
origin, the son of a parish-clerk, who obtained a sizarship, and subsequently 
a scholarship in Trinity College. He rose from rank to rank at the bar 
till he became Judge of the Prerogative Court, his whole career being 
marked by the most strenuous opposition to the Catholics of Ireland, an 
opposition on which he lavished powers of abuse and invective the most 
violent, displaying, at the same time, abilities for controversy so marked, 
and learning so varied and profound, that nothing but the outrageous 
character of his championship could have rendered his higher gifts so com- 
paratively valueless. 

If he had little of the logical terseness of Swift, or of that incisive 
sarcasm that he abounded in, he had no small share of the coarser wit of 
the great satirist, and he was his equal in boisterous invective and passionate 
abuse. A more able or a more indiscreet supporter no administration 
ever possessed, He was, however, rough, unaccommodating, and 
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unmanageable, and his violence became at last so hurtful and so 
compromising to his party, that his death was rather a relief than a 
detriment to the Government. 

There never was a time, perhaps, in which political rivalry and party 
animosity ran higher: violent speeches, pamphlets, pasquinades, and 
epigram abounded, and, as a consequence, hostile meetings were of 
every-day occurrence. The altercations in the House were frequently 
decided in the “fifteen acres,” and there was a thorough understanding 
of the exact point at which invective should cease and the “ pistol” 
come in. 

There was not, strange to say, much real or lasting enmity after these 
passages of hostility.. There was a great generosity abroad, and there 
was, there is no denying it, no small laxity in regard to principle. I 
have heard men sneeringly remark that had the modern precision in arms 
existed, there had been less of that spirit of combat, but I do not believe 
this. I am fully convinced that the habit of these meetings—the mere 
frequency—had steeled men on the subject; and as the consequence of 
anything like reluctance to go out would have been such irretrievable 
ruin, it was a far lighter alternative to stand the shot than show the 
white feather. 

That men who had stood face to face at twelve paces to-day should be 
arm in arm within a week after was not at all impossiblé; and it is told 
of Corry, after his memorable duel with Grattan, when lying sick and 
wounded in a darkened room, he‘was once visited by a friend, who, after 
a few inquiries about his health, gradually entered on the cause of the 
quarrel, and unconsciously diverged into some very condemnatory remarks 
on Grattan, his late antagonist. Corry stopped him at once with a gesture 
of caution, and whispered, ‘‘ Hush, take care, Henry’’ (Henry Grattan he 
meant) ‘‘is there, on the foot of the bed ; he has never left me since it 
happened, and the poor fellow is worn out with watching, and just fallen 
off to sleep.” 

Such modes of acting and thinking, however favourably they might be 
construed by the Celtic intelligence, were so averse to all English notions 
and habits, that they impressed the mind of the greater nation with a very 
depreciatory estimate of the Irishman, which, unhappily, time has not since 
been able to modify in any great degree. There could not be but one 
opinion as to Irish quickness of perception and ready-wittedness. The 
Irishman’s eloquence, displayed in every brilliant form, his facile expression, 
his logical clearness, his prompt illustration, were all unquestionable ; nor 
was it one style alone, but in every variety of excellence, from the 
grandiose fulness of Burke to the varied imagery and ornate brilliancy of 
Grattan. That the. Irish House was, in the character of its debates, a 
worthy rival of St. Stephen, could not be doubted. There was, however, 
to English appreciation at least, a want of dignity in public life. Men 
were too volatile, too outspoken ; there were none of the reserves of state- 
craft ; and, above all, men were too prone to make measures of polities 
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questions of personal horiour, and to stake life or limb on issues which 
ought to have been decided on grounds of argument. 

The Celtic impulsiveness is not, perhaps, a very Parliamentary quality, 
and requires to be weighted by that more phlegmatic and calculating 
element which forms the staple of the English nature. The first evidence 
of the different spirit in which the two Houses would treat the same 
measure was given on the question of the Regency. 

The British Parliament had decided that the Prince should exercise a 
limited and restricted power during the illness of the King. The Irish 
House, not carried away, as some opined, by any access of loyalty to the 
Crown, nor moved in any degree by the emergency of Mr. Pitt, who saw 
all the danger that might accrue to his party from the accession of the 
Prince to power ; but chiefly actuated by the desire to assert their inde- 
pendence, and on a matter which could not involve their loyalty in any 
suspicion, moved and carried an address to the Prince, declaring him to 
be the Regent of Ireland in as full, ample, and unqualified a manner as 
was enjoyed by his father: ‘‘ To exercise all legal powers, jurisdiction, and 
prerogative to the Crown and the Government belonging thereto.” 

In the Commons this passed without a division. In the Lords, where 
it was moved by Lord Charlemont, it was carried by forty-five over 
twenty-six votes. 

There is an anecdote connected with this decision, which is so far 
worth recalling that it exemplifies not merely Burke’s readiness in a 
“mot,” but curiously illustrates his unacquaintance with the usages of 
courtly life. 

A short time after the Irish deputation had waited on the Prince to 
convey the vote of the Parliament sitting in Dublin, Burke was first 
honoured with an invitation to dine at Carlton House. His Royal High- 
ness—than whom no one ever possessed more social tact, or that peculiar 
faculty of fascination by mere manner—prolonged the after-dinner sitting 
to a late hour, so much so, that much of the restraint of a royal presence 
was withdrawn, and a tone of easy jocularity and freedom prevailed. 
Edmund Burke, who was studiously careful not to commit anything like 
a breach of what he deemed might be courtly etiquette, watched keenly 
for what might indicate the proper moment to withdraw, and seeing, as he 
thought, a suggestion to this effect, in an accidental delay in the passing of 
the decanter, he made a gesture of rising from his seat. The Prince 
caught the movement at once, and cried out, ‘No, no, Mr. Burke, we 
are going to have another bottle.” 

Burke resumed his place with a deep bow, saying, ‘‘ Certainly. Your 
Royal Highness is jure de vino. We have declared it as a nation.” 
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CHAPTER Y, 
Tui DEBATE ON THE UNION. 


Tue shameless assertion that ‘the rebellion of 98 was promoted by 
Mr. Pitt to enable him to carry the Union,’’ needs no contradiction. 
Still, it must be admitted that the atrocities of that insurrection served to 
make many partisans to the measure who could not readily have been 
corrupted by bribery or cajoled by flattery, for it would seem one of the 
traditional misfortunes of Ireland to be ruled less by the dictates of 
statesmanship and justice, than by regard to some passing emergency ; and 
as the rebels determined the Union, so, in a degree, the Fenians have 
demolished the Church. While pamphlets circulated, and articles from 
newspapers appeared, setting forth all the advantages that must accrue to 
Ireland from a legislative union with England, and while the secret 
mechanism of corruption was at full work, influencing this man by offers 
of title, and that, by high place, Sir John de Blaquiere, afterwards Lord de 
Blaquiere, originated the novel idea of a club, every member of which 
should hold himself ready to provoke to mortal combat any of the Oppo- 
sition whose eloquence or whose zeal might render him an obstacle to the 
Government, It was assumed that the spirit of the national party 
rendered this a mere measure of self-protection, and the club accordingly, 
to the number of thirty odd, dined together each day, to talk over their 
plans and concert their mode of action. 

It must be remembered that the tone of the time did not attach to 
such a conspiracy any peculiar feeling of horror. Duels were of everyday 
occurrence, and a man’s candidature for a club was always tested by the 
question, ‘‘ Did he blaze?”’ i.e. had he fought ? The very levity with which 
men discussed the theme was a fashionable affectation, and when Curran was 
found under the hands of his hairdresser at an early hour of the morning, 
and undergoing all the laborious process of being curled and powdered, his 
explanation was he ‘was dressing for the Provost’s ball,’ in reality 
about to meet Mr. Hutchinson, the Provost of Trinity College, in mortal 
combat at the Phenix. Another mot of his on the same subject is not 
unworthy of being remembered. It was on the occasion of his duel with 
Egan, the chairman of Kilmainham. Egan, as the injured party, was 
allowed to have the first shot. He fired and missed, and then, turning 
around, exclaimed, ‘‘ My honour is satisfied,’’ and was about to walk 
away ; but Curran cried out, ‘“‘ Wait one moment. I mean to have a shot 
at ‘your honour,’”’ which he did to some purpose, planting a bullet in, 
however, a not very fatal part. 

The Irish country gentleman, who explained the passing his morning 
pistol-shooting ‘‘ because he had a dinner-party on that evening,”’ was really 
no exaggeration of the temper of the time; nor was a story of which the 
names of the actors are still fresh in my memory, but which, from respect to 
their descendants, I refrain to quote, in any way revolting to the spirit of 
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the day. A well-known silk-gown at the bar excused himself from accepting 
a challenge on the plea that his life was insured for ten thousand pounds, 
and it was his sole provision for his family, which would be forfeited if he 
came by his death in a duel. ‘‘ Tell him,” said his antagonist, —since 
that a judge,—‘‘ that I'll give him a mortgage on my estate for the money, 
and let him ‘ come out’ with an easy heart.’’ 

John Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury, who was said to have ‘‘ shot up” 
to eminence in the House by his readiness with the pistol, gave a peculiar 
force and significance to those personalities in which he was a master. 

‘‘We must set John Toler at him,” was Lord Castlereagh’s remark 
when a member of the Opposition had made himself unusually obnoxious 
to the Government; and certainly a willingness to ‘‘ go out” was a neces- 

‘sary quality to any man who aspired to rank as a debater. If we turn to 

the names of those who fought, we shall find not alone the leaders of 
party and the eminent men who followed them, but all the law officers 
of the Crown, the judges of the land, the Lord Chancellor himself, and 
the Provost of the University, who, it might be thought, should have 
been the first to give a lesson of temper and conciliation to the youth of 
Ireland. 

Political animosity rose on the question of the ‘‘ Union”’ to a height 
which it had never before attained in the land. Not alone were the old 
friendships of youth severed, but families were broken up by party hatreds, 
and brother separated from brother. All that kindliness and good feeling 
which had once pervaded and, in fact, distinguished the public life of 
Ireland, were gone, and in their place distrust, dislike, and rancour had 
succeeded. Never were the debates so personal or so malicious, and 
never were the speakers more bent on provoking their opponents. If 
there happened to be a flaw in a man’s political career, a stain on his 
consistency, or a doubt of his sincerity, it was sure to be paraded now in 
the most offensive colours. The great question whether Ireland was to 
maintain or surrender for ever what gave her the semblance of a nation 
was at stake, and men, in discussing it, were forced to display the passions 
which were fashioning their own destinies. They who embarked their 
fortunes with the stronger country were not slow to asperse the civilization 
of the land they were leaving, and there was no scorn too bitter or too 
deadly to be uttered by those who stood by the sinking ship of Irish 
nationality, determined to sink with her when she went down. 

The most barefaced corruption was practised, and the terms by which 
this or that man’s adhesion was secured were discussed openly, not only 
in society, but in the newspapers. On what authority, it is, of course, 
not easy to say, but the journals affected to know the various negotiations 
the Secretary, Mr. Cook, was engaged in, and how far he had failed in this 
quarter or succeeded in that. In most business-like fashion, too, would 
they inform their readers how the negotiations between the Government 
and Mr. Fox were proceeding favourably, or how Mr. Trench had stipu- 
lated for terms which Lord Castlereagh could not feel warranted to comply 
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with, unless in the event of a pressure not yet anticipated. Naturally, 
many of these aspersions were mere libels, which the smallest fragment 
of a fact often sufficed to originate; but they had the effect of keeping 
the public mind of the country in a state of irritation and suspicion that 
was positively maddening. 

It was on a bright morning in January, 1799, when a sharp frost on 
the preceding night gave a crispness to the air and made the streets of 
Dublin unusually clean and fresh, that the inhabitants were astir at an 
early hour, crowding all the thoroughfares that led towards College Green, 
where the Parliament House stood, and where, on that day, the fate of 
Ireland as a nation was to be determined. Nothing that party zeal or 
devotion could do was neglected on either side. Expresses were sent off 
in every quarter to summon adherents, and at the various stations where 
post-horses were to be found, were the emissaries to be found bidding in 
rivalry against each other to secure priority on the road. If the Govern- 
ment possessed arguments on the score of corruption and bribery that 
carried their weight with many, the national sentiment was unanimously 
against them, and few supporters of the Ministry had courage to sport the 
blue colours of their party, and they hurried through the towns and 
villages at the full speed of their posters, while the green ribbon of the 
Opposition was hailed with cheers that scarcely died out at one station 
till they were caught up by the next. 

It is seldom that a great political question can so appeal to the under- 
standings of a whole people as to make them ardent partisans, in a sense 
superior to that which attaches men to individual leaders. Such, however, 
was the case here. It was not of Lord Castlereagh, nor Mr. Cook, nor 
even of the dearer names of Flood and Grattan, or Ponsonby, the people 
were now thinking; their minds were bent upon the thought whether 
Ireland was to be a nation and Dublin a capital, or whether they were to 
sink for ever to the humble condition of a province, deserted by all that 
gave splendour and distinction to the land, and politically to be of less 
weight than an English county. 

If the. newspapers had not exhibited much delicacy and forbearance 
in discussing the negotiation, real or supposed, between the Government 
and the various Members who were regarded as their supporters, the 
people at large were not slow in remembering and retailing the scandals 
that they thus acquired, and many a Ministerial adherent had to listen 
to much unpalatable comment on his character as his carriage proceeded, 
at a foot-pace, through the crowded streets on that eventful morning. 

‘*‘Come, Mr. Massy, you were paid this morning ; give us a tenpenny- 
bit to drink your health.” ‘Success to you, my Lord Ely; it’s yourself 
made the hard bargain, and it’s a credit to us all. You didn’t sell your 
country too cheap.” ‘‘ Three cheers for Sir William, boys ; he bargained 
to be a peer when there’s to be no lords at all.” ‘‘ He’s new-come-in 
(New-comen), and he'll soon go out,” cried another. ‘‘ Here’s Harry 
Deane Grady, boys; how much did they mark on your brief, Harry ? 
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Ye're counsel for the Crown, ye know.” ‘Ay, for the half crown, too,” 
cried another, amidst shouts of derisive laughter. Such and such like 
were the courtesies of the mob through which the struggling members 
made their way to the House, some of them by no means sorry that the 
manifestations went no further than coarse jestings. 

Though the House met at five o’clock, there were but few Members 
in their places. The greater number congregated in the lobbies in earnest 
confabulation, and groups of six or seven were seen to loiter outside the 
walls, under the colonnade, conferring eagerly together, and at times 
speaking with what seemed passionate excitement. These knots were 
eagerly watched by the crowd, and being always of the ‘‘ national’’ party, 
they were observed with all the sympathy and respect of the bystanders, 
insomuch that even a decorous silence was maintained by the mob 
around, as though they would not disturb the consultations of those who 
were friends to Ireland. Another strange trait marked this rude gathering 
of men whose looks and dress clearly bespoke them of the lowest class of 
the city, and this was the courteous manner in which they made way for 
the ladies, who had to descend from their carriages near the gate of the 
college and proceed on foot to the entrance of the ‘‘ House.” 

Many of these were the wives or connexions of men belonging to the 
Government party, and so far obnoxious to the national sentiment; but 
in no case were they molested, nor was a rude word or a coarse speech 
uttered as they passed. That chivalrous respect for ladies which the 
gentlemen of the time observed so faithfully, had evidently filtered down 
into humbler orders of the community, and was even found in the very 
humblest ; and this good breeding, be it remembered, was observed at 
a time when the splendour and extravagance of female dress had attained 
its summit, and when contrasts with the rags of misery were not uncom- 
monly the themes the small newspapers of the capital delighted in. Still, 
as the costly velvets and rustling brocades brushed past, not a murmur 
of discontent was heard, and a file of courtiers could not have exhibited 
a more polished deference and respect than that motley crowd of ragged 
and wretched men. Once only was the stillness broken ; there was a low 
murmur of admiring delight as the Secretary, Cook, made way for Lady 
Castlereagh to pass, and it almost became a sort of cheer as that queenly 
beauty swept by, her pale face heightened in its charm by the slight flush 
which the situation, or the coming event, had evoked. 

There is not a land in Europe in which personal attractions have the 
same charm for the people, or exert the same influence as in Ireland. 
No rancour of party, no violence of sect, can withstand the influences of 
Beauty. The old Greek leaven thus lingers in the land, and tempers the 
natures tried by many a hardship, and soured by many a sorrow. What 
share their religion and their Mariolatry have in this sentiment I leave 
to others to speculate on. 

It was seven before the debate was opened, and even then, such was 
the bustle of canvass that still went forward in the corridors, such the 
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excited sound of voices without, that it was only after several calls of 
order that silence was enforced. 

«‘ And it is this bear-garden,”’ muttered Lord Castlereagh to General 
Lake, who sat beside him, “whose existence we are now about to 
contend for.” 

The words were overheard, and taken down in pencil, and handed to 
George Ponsonby, to be made use of in his speech. 

Many who had béen absent on the first debate were now present, and 
the House was crowded in every part. In the gallery were all that 
Dublin contained of fashion and beauty, arrayed, as their costumes and 
colours showed, not merely as spectators, but as zealous partisans; and 
on the back benches the students of Trinity, eager and excited watchers of 
a scene which was to decide, in a great measure, the whole future of their 
own careers. Never were the various elements of society more closely 
thrown together than in that assemblage, which waited with breathless 
anxiety for the debate to begin. The intense anxiety was increased, too, 
by the uncertainty which prevailed as to the opinions of many who had 
not been present at the previous debate, but were now seen within the 
House. ° 
‘‘ How is Dick Quin going?” ‘ What will Charles Osborne do?” 
‘Is Frank M‘Namara safe ?”’ were buzzed about in whispers, and the 
faces of men were scanned with a scrutiny that seemed to imply that their 
fidelity or their treachery could not be concealed from view. 

‘‘ Look at Ross Mahon,” muttered one ; ‘‘ did you ever see a man so 
nervous ?” 

‘* Well he may be. He came down here with Marcus Beresford ; and 
we know what that means.” 

‘‘ Bingham looks happy enough, at all events. He has made his 
bargain, and likes it.”’ 

‘‘ There’s the ‘Right Honourable’ bustling in now. Whenever he 
has that fighting face on it means treachery.” 

This was said in reference to the Right Hon. Denis Brown, who was 
as well known by his title of Privy Councillor as Wellington by his 
designation of ‘‘ the Duke.” 

In a country where every public man was well known, not merely as 
@ politician or a party leader, but in every circumstance of his private 
life, and in every detail of his fortune, it would be impossible to conceal 
his corruption, if he once had stooped to traffic for his honour. That 
such a man had paid off his mortgage or redeemed his bond, that such 
another was about to finish the building of the house that had stood half 
completed for years, that this man’s brother was to be the new bishop, 
and that other man’s father-in-law was to be a judge, very quickly pre- 
pared the world for the fact on which side of the House he would be 
found. 

Corruption was very barefaced, not only because it was widespread, 
but that, concealment being impossible, men took to discussing their 
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bargains with a shameless effrontery, all the more since a considerable 
sum had been voted by the English House under the name of ‘‘ compen- 
sation’ for the loss which members might incur in the forfeiture of their 
borough interests; and this legalized bribery became a pretext for many 
more questionable dealings. 

The debate, from its very opening, showed that a spirit of personal 
defiance was abroad, and that men intended to carry the purpose of their 
words beyond the walls of the House. Lord Castlereagh himself was 
attacked by four speakers in turn, and with a savage acrimony that was 
unbefitting a deliberative assembly. The violent tone of these personali- 
ties was such that the speech of Sir John Parnell, admirably reasoned and 
logical as it was, seemed weak, tame, and spiritless after those angry and 
insulting denunciations which men knew could only be replied to on the 
field. George Ponsonby’s attack on the Minister was all the more 
astounding as none had ever suspected what intense power and passion lay 
under the ordinary exterior of his gentle, placid nature. Sarcasm and 
irony were certainly not expected from him, and yet these were as much 
at his command as fervid denunciation and indignant rebuke. 

Contemptuously ignoring the attacks of the previous speakers, Lord 
Castlereagh limitedhimself in his reply to Ponsonby’s speech, and for once, 
and only once, roused and excited by passion, he astonished the House by 
the vigour and power of his reply. The defect of coldness and insipid 
languor which so often disfigured his speeches, was no longer to be 
found. He was stung to the quick, and he displayed a fervid, fluent 
eloquence that actually electrified the House. There was scarcely a 
leading man of the Opposition at whom he did not hurl a defiance, 
arraigning some act of his political career, and calling in question some 
vote he had given. It was pretty plain on what terms the debate was to 
be conducted, and the cheers and counter-cheers declared how each side 
accepted the encounter. 

There were many able speakers on the Government benches. Sir 
William Smith, in particular, distinguished himself in maintaining the 
competence of Parliament to deal with the question; this being the 
very point to which Plunket directed all the power of his unrivalled 
eloquence. So exhaustive and complete was this speech, that though 
the debate continued for hours after, all felt that the fatal blow had been 
already given, and that though men might weaken, they could not possibly 
add to the effect of that, the greatest effort of oratory ever heard within 
those walls. 

Sir Jonah Barrington having, in an early part of the debate, spoken of 
the corruption practised by the Government, Mr. Corry appealed to the 
Speaker, ‘‘ that his words should be taken down.” ‘‘ Sir,” said Plunket 
‘‘ the gentlemen opposite are men of nice and punctilious honour, and they 
will not endure anything which implies reflection on their untainted and 
virgin integrity. They threatened to take down the words of an honourable 
gentleman who spoke before me because they conveyed an insinuation. I 
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promised them then that if that fancy continued I would indulge them to 
the top of their bent. Do you choose to take down my words when I 
assert that, weak and wicked as is the object proposed, the means 8 taken to 
effect it have been more abominable and flagitious ?” 

The insult to the Chief Secretary, however, reached its climax when he 
said :— 

“The example of the Prime Minister of England, imitable in his 
vices, may deceive the noble lord. The Minister of England has his faults ; 
he abandoned in his latter years the principle of reform, by professing which 
he had attained the early confidere of the people, and in the whole of 
his political career he has shown himself haughty and intractable ; but he is 
endowed by nature with a towering and transcendent intellect, and the vast- 
ness of his resources keeps pace with the magnificence and unboundedness 
of his projects. I thank God it is easier for the honourable gentleman 
to transfer his apostacy and his insolence than his comprehension and his 
sagacity, and I feel the safety of my country in the wretched feebleness 
of her enemy! I cannot fear that the Constitution which has been 
founded by the wisdom of sages, and cemented by the blood of patriots 
and heroes, is to be smitten to the centre by such a green and sapless 
twig as this.” 

There was a savage malignity in the personality of the concluding 
words that stung Lord Castlereagh beyond all endurance. 

‘*T ask you, are you competent to transfer your legislative rights to 
the French Council of Five Hundred? Can you transfer them to the 
British Parliament? I answer, No. When you transfer you abdicate. 
The grant must revert to the people from whom it originated. Your- 
selves you may extinguish, but Parliament you cannot extinguish. It is 
enthroned in the hearts of the people. It is enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion. It is immortal in the island which it protects. As well might the 
frantic suicide hope that the act which destroys his miserable body should 
extinguish his eternal soul! ”’ 

The words with which Lord Castlereagh wound up his reply will 
rather surprise those whose knowledge of parliamentary language is limited 
to a later period :— 

“‘T reprobate the personalities used by gentlemen in this debate. I 
deprecate a contest of this nature. But if any gentleman conceives him- 
self injured by any gentleman on this side of the House, there is a remedy 
within his reach, which I am proud to say there is no one on these benches 
will not willingly extend to him.” 

Cheers and counter-cheers followed this audacious declaration, and for 
a few minutes nothing could look less like a great deliberative assembly 
than that mass of excited men, who with loud voice and defiant gesture 
seemed carried away beyond all bounds of decorum and self-respect. 

At that time Henry Grattan had no seat in the House, but a vacancy 
occurring in Wicklow, the borough was offered to Grattan by Mr. Tighe. 
The Government, fully alive to the peril of his presence in Parliament, 
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deferred the issue of the writ to the latest moment allowed by law, and 
when it was fully believed it would be too late to allow of Grattan taking 
part in the debate. By immense exertion, and by an exercise of illegality 
to which the Government had given the example, the election was held on 
the very day the writ arrived. The voters were all ready and at the poll. 
Grattan was returned at once, and before midnight was on his way to 
Dublin, and actually entered the House at seven in the evening, when the 
debate was in full discussion. 

George Ponsonby and Arthur Moore rose, and hurriedly quitted their 
places, and speedily returned, suppcrting between them the feeble figure 
of a man wasted by illness and bowed down with suffering, whose 
tottering limbs could scarcely carry him to his seat. As he passed up the 
whole House rose in silent homage to the man who had turned, as it were, 
from the very brink of the grave to give his last warning to his country. 
Mr. Egan, who had been speaking, ceased to address the House, and 
Grattan rose with difficulty and tried to speak; he faltered, however, and 
feeling himself too weak to stand, he humbly requested he might speak 
sitting. 

The House acceded by a ery to this affecting appeal, and the old man, 
in tones at first scarcely audible, but which gathered force as he went on, 
delivered a speech, which in his days of vigorous power and force had 
never been surpassed. For two hours he held the hearers enthralled by 
a varied eloquence, miraculous to those who were new to his wonderful 
powers, and affecting to all who saw the suffering condition of the speaker. 

From the defective reporting of the time we are, unhappily, not 
possessed of any faithful record of this great effort, but from one or two 
witnesses who survived to within a few years ago, I have heard that such 
was the effect of the speech that, when he concluded, Lord Castlereagh sat 
pale and motionless for some seconds, and then beckoning Mr. Corry to 
him, whispered, eagerly, a few words, and muttered out ‘‘ Adjournment.” 
A fierce cry of ‘Go on! Go on!” from the Opposition, however, was a 
challenge that could not be declined, and Corry rose to reply.. He moved 
the adjournment. The division followed, and a majority of forty-two for 
the Government virtually decided the fate of Ireland. 
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Puritanism and the Church of England. 


We spoke lately of Protestantism, and how, with its three notable tenets 
of predestination, original sin, and justification, it has been pounding 
away for three centuries at St. Paul’s wrong words, and missing his 
essential doctrine. And we took Puritanism to stand for Protestantism, 
and addressed ourselves directly to the Puritans; for the Puritan churches, 
we said, seem to exist specially for the sake of these doctrines, one or 
more of them. It is true, many Puritans now profess also the doctrine 
that it is wicked to have a church connected with the State; but this 
is a later invention, designed to strengthen a separation previously 
made. We will notice it in due course; but meanwhile, we say that 
the aim at setting forth certain Protestant doctrines purely and integrally 
is the main title on which Puritan churches rest their right of existing. 
With historic churches, like those of England or Rome, it is, we said, 
otherwise ; these doctrines may be in them, may be a part of their tradi- 
tions, their theological stock ; but certainly no one will say that either of 
these churches was made for the express purpose of upholding these three 
theological doctrines, jointly or severally. People are not necessarily 
monarchists or republicans because they are born and live under a 
monarchy or republic. They avail themselves of the established govern- 
ment for those general purposes for which governments and polities exist, 
but they do not, for the most part, trouble their heads much about par- 
ticular theoretical principles of government ; nay, it may well happen that 
@ man who lives and thrives under a monarchy shall yet theoretically dis- 
approve the principle of monarchy, or a man who lives and thrives under 
a republic, the principles of republicanism. But a man, or body of men, 
who have gone out of an established polity from zeal for the principle of 
monarchy or republicanism, and have set up a polity of their own for the 
very purpose of giving satisfaction to this zeal, are in a false position 
whenever it shall appear that the principle from zeal for which they have 
constituted their separate existence is unsound. Predestinarianism and 
solifidianism, Calvinism and Lutherism, may appear in the theology of a 
national or historic Church, charged ever since the rise of Christianity 
with the task of developing the immense and complex store of ideas con- 
tained in Christianity; and when the stage of development has been 
reached at which the unsoundness of predestinarian and solifidian dogmas 
becomes manifest, they will be dropped out of the Church’s theology, and 
she and her task will remain what they were before. But when people 
from zeal for these dogmas find their historic Church not predestinarian 
or solifidian enough for them, and make new associations of their own, 
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which shall be predestinarian or solifidian absolutely, then, when the 
dogmas are undermined, the associations are undermined too, and have 
either to own themselves without a reason for existing, or to discover some 
new reason in place of the old. Now, nothing which exists likes to be driven 
to astrait of this kind; so every association which exists because of zeal for 
the dogmas of election or justification, will naturally cling to these dogmas 
longer and harder than other people. Therefore we treated the Puritan 
bodies in this country as the great stronghold here of these doctrines ; 
and in showing what a perversion of Paul’s real ideas these doctrines 
commonly called Pauline are, we addressed ourselves to the Puritans. 

But those who speak in the Puritans’ name say that we charge upon 
Puritanism, as a sectarian peculiarity, doctrine which is not only the 
inevitable result of an honest interpretation of the writings of St. Paul, 
but which is, besides, the creed held in common by Puritans and by all 
the churches of Christendom, with one insignificant exception. To saddle 
Puritanism in special with this doctrine is, they say, a piece of unfairness 
which has its motive in mere ill-will to Puritanism, a device which can 
injure nobody but its author. 

Now, we have tried to show that the Puritans are quite wrong in 
imagining their doctrine to be the inevitable result of an honest interpre- 
tation of St. Paul’s writings. That they are wrong we think is certain; 
but so far are we from being moved, in anything that we do or say in this 
matter, by ill-will to Puritanism and the Puritans, that it is, on the con- 
trary, just because of our hearty respect for them, and from our strong 
sense of their value, that we speak as we do. Certainly we consider them 
to be in the main, at present, an obstacle to progress and to true civiliza- 
tion. But this is because their worth is, in our opinion, such that not only 
must one for their own sakes wish to see it turned to more advantage, 
but others, from whom they are now separated, would greatly gain by 
conjunction with them, and our whole collective force of growth and pro- 
gress be thereby immeasurably increased. In short, our one feeling, 
when we regard them, is a feeling, not of ill-will, but of regret at waste of 
power ; our one desire is a desire of comprehension. But the waste of 
power must continue, and the comprehension is impossible, so long as 
Puritanism imagines itself to possess, in its two or three signal doctrines, 
what it calls the gospel ; so long as it constitutes itself separately on the 
plea of setting forth purely the gospel, which it thus imagines itself to 
have seized ; so long as it judges others as not holding the gospel, or as 
holding additions to it and variations from it. This fatal self-righteous- 
ness, grounded on a false conceit of knowledge, makes comprehension im- / 
possible ; because it assumes the possession of the truth and the power of 
deciding how others violate it ; and this is a position of superiority, and 
suits conquest rather than comprehension. The good of comprehension in 
a national Church is that the larger and more various the body of mem- 
bers, the more elements of power and life the Church will contain, 
the more points there will be of contact, the more mutual support 
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and stimulus, the more growth in perfection both of thought and 
practice. The waste of power from not comprehending the Puritans 
in the national Church is measured by the number and value of elements 
which Puritanism could supply towards the collective growth of the whole 
body. The national Church would grow more vigorously towards a 
higher stage of insight into religious truth, and consequently towards a 
greater perfection of practice, if it had these elements ; and this is why we 
wish for the Puritans in the Church. But, meanwhile, Puritanism will not 
contribute to the common growth, mainly because it believes that a certain 
set of opinions or scheme of theological doctrine is the gospel; that it is 
possible and profitable to extract this, and that Puritans have done so ; 
and that it is the duty of men, who like themselves have extracted it, to 
separate themselves from those who have not, and to set themselves apart 
that they may profess it purely. To disabuse them of this error, which, 
by preventing collective life, prevents also collective growth, it was 
necessary to show them that their extracted scheme of theological doc- 
trine is not really the gospel; and that at any rate, therefore, it is not 
worth their while to separate themselves, and to frustrate the hope of 
growth in common, merely for this scheme’s sake. And even if it were true, 
as they allege, that the national and historic Churches of Christendom 
do equally with Puritanism hold this scheme, or main parts of it, still 
it would be to Puritanism, and not to the historic Churches, that in showing 
the invalidity and unscripturalness of this scheme we should address our- 
selves, because the Puritan Churches found their very existence on it, and 
the historic Churches do not.. And not founding their existence on it, nor 
falling into separatism for it, the historic Churches have a collective life 
which is very considerable, and a power of growth, even in respect of the 
very scheme of doctrine in question, supposing them to hold it, far greater 
than any which the Puritan Churches show, but which- would be yet 
greater and more fruitful still, if the historie Churches combined the 
large and admirable contingent of Puritanism with their own forces. 
Therefore, as we have said, it is out of no sort of malice or ill-will, but 
from esteem for their fine qualities and from desire for their help, that 
we have addressed ourselves to the Puritans. And to make this perfectly 
clear, we propose to conclude our dealings with this subject by showing 
how, as a matter of fact, the Church of England (which is the historic 
Church: practically in question so far as Puritanism is concerned) seems 
to us to have displayed with respect to those very tenets which we have 
criticised, and for which we are said to have unfairly made Puritanism alone 
responsible, a continual power of growth which has been wanting to the 
Puritan congregations. This we propose to show first ; and we will show 
secondly, how, from the very theory of a historic or national Church, 
the probability of this greater power of growth seems to follow, that we 
may try and commend that theory a little more to the thoughts and 
favour of our Puritan friends. 

The two great Puritan doctrines which we have criticised at such 
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length are the doctrines of predestination and justification. Of the 
aggressive and militant Puritanism of our people, predestination has, 
almost up to the present day, been the favourite and distinguishing 
doctrine ; it was the doctrine which Puritan flocks greedily sought, which 
Puritan ministers powerfully preached, and called others carnal gospellers 
for not preaching. This Geneva doctrine accompanied the Geneva disci- 
pline; Puritanism’s first great wish and endeavour was to establish both 
the one and the other in the Church of England, and it became noncon- 
forming because it failed. Now it is well known that the High Church 
divines of the seventeenth century were Arminian, that the Church of 
England was the stronghold of Arminianism, and that Arminianism is, 
as we have said, an effort of man’s practical good sense to get rid of what 
is shocking to it in Calvinism. But what is not so well known, and what 
is eminently worthy of remark, is the constant pressure applied by Puri- 
tanism upon the Church of England, to put the Calvinistic doctrine more 
distinctly into her formularies, and to tie her up more strictly to this 
doctrine ; the constant resistance offered by the Church of England, and 
the large degree in which Nonconformity is really due to this cause. 
Everybody knows how far Nonconformity is due to the Church of 
England’s rigour in imposing an explicit declaration of adherence to 
her formularies. But only a few who have searched out the matter know 
how far Nonconformity is due, also, to the Church of England’s in- 
vincible reluctance to narrow her large and loose formularies to the strict 
Calvinistie sense dear to Puritanism. Yet this is what the record of 
conferences shows, at least as signally as it shows the domineering spirit of 
the High Church clergy ; but our current political histories, written always 
with an anti-ecclesiastical bias, which is natural enough inasmuch as the 
Church party was not the party of civil liberty, leaves this singularly out 
of sight. Yet there is a very catena of testimonies to prove it; to show us, 
from Elizabeth's reign to Charles the Second’s, Calvinism, as‘a power both 
within and without the Church of England, trying to get decisive com- 
mand of her formularies; and the Church of England, with the instinct 
of a body meant to live and grow, and averse to fetter and engage its 
future, steadily resisting. The Lambeth Articles of 1595 exhibit Cal- 
vinism potent in the Church of England herself, and among the bishops 
of the Church. ‘True; but could it establish itself there? No; the 
Articles were recalled and suppressed, and Archbishop Whitgift was 
threatened with the penalties of a pramunire for having published them. 
It was usual from 1552 onwards to print in the English Bibles a catechism 
asserting the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute election and reprobation. 
In the first Bibles of the authorised version (1607-10) this catechism 
appeared ; but it was removed in 1615. Yet the Puritans had met 
James the First, at his accession in 1603, with the petition that there 
may be an uniformity of doctrine prescribed; meaning an uniformity in 
the sense of strict Calvinism. The Church, as regards doctrine, was for 
opening; Puritanism was for narrowing. 
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Then came, in 1604, the Hampton Court Conference. Here, as usual, 
political historians reproach the Church with having conceded so little. 
These historians, as we have said, think solely of the Puritans as the 
religious party favourable to civil liberty, and on that account desire the 
preponderance of Puritanism in its disputes with the Church. But, as 
regards freedom of thought and truth of ideas, what was it that the 
Church was pressed by Puritanism to concede, and what was the character 
and tendency of the Church’s refusal ? The first Puritan petition at this 
Conference was ‘that the doctrine of the Church might be preserved 
in purity according to God’s Word.” That is, according to the Calvinistic 
interpretation put upon God's Word by Calvin and the Puritans after him, 
an interpretation which we have shown to be erroneous and unscriptural. 
This Calvinistic doctrine of predestination the Puritans wanted to plant 
hard and fast in the Church’s formularies, and the Church resisted. 
The Puritan foreman complained of the loose wording of the Thirty-nine 
Articles because it allowed an escape from the strict doctrine of Calvinism, 
and moved that the Lambeth Articles, strictly Calvinistic, might be 
inserted into the Book of Articles. The Bishops resisted, and here are the 
words of their spokesman, the Bishop of London. ‘ The Bishop of 
London answered, that too many in those days, neglecting holiness of 
life, laid all their religion upon predestination—‘ If I shall be saved, I 
shall be saved,’ which he termed a desperate doctrine, showing it to be 
contrary to good divinity, which teaches us to reason rather ascendendo 
then descendendo, thus, ‘I live in obedience to God, in love with my 
neighbour, I follow my vocation, &c., therefore I trust that God hath 
elected me and predestinated me to salvation;’ not thus, which is the 
usual course of argument, ‘God hath predestinated and chosen me to 
life, therefore, though I sin never so grievously, I shall not be damned, 
for whom he once loveth he loveth to the end.’’’ Who will deny that 
this resistance of the Church to the Puritans, who, Jaying all their religion 
upon prédestination, wanted to make the Church do the same, was as 
favourable to growth of thought and to sound philosophy, as it was 
consonant to good sense ? 

We have already, on a previous occasion, quoted from the complaints 
against the Church by the committee of divines appointed by the House 
of Lords in 1641, when Puritanism was strongly in the ascendent. 
Some in the Church teach, say the Puritan complainers, ‘‘ that good 
works are concauses with faith in the act of justification; some have 
oppugned the certitude of salvation; some have maintained that the 
Lord’s day is kept merely by ecclesiastical constitution; some have 
defended the whole gross substance of Arminianism, that the act of 
conversion depends upon the concurrence of men’s free will; some have 
denied original sin ; some have broached out of Socinus a most uncom- 
fortable and desperate doctrine, that late repentance,—that is, upon the 
last bed of sickness,—is unfruitful, at least to reconcile the penitent to 
God.” What we insist upon is, that the growth and movement of 
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thought, on religious matters, are here shown to be in the Church; and 
that on these two cardinal doctrines of predestination and justification, with 
which we are accused of unfairly saddling Puritanism alone, Puritanism 
did really want to make the national religion hinge, while the Church 
did not, but resisted. The resistance was at that time vanquished, not 
by importing strict Calvinism into the Prayer Book, but by casting out 
the Prayer Book altogether. By ordinance in 1645, the use of the 
Prayer Book, which for churches had already been forbidden, was for- 
bidden also for all private places and families; all copies to be found in 
churches were to be delivered up, and heavy penalties were imposed on 
persons found with them. 

We come to the occasion where the Church is thought to have most 
decisively shown her unyieldingness,—the Savoy Conference in 1661, after 
King Charles the Second’s restoration. The question was, what alterations 
were to be made in the Prayer Book, so as to enable the Puritans to use 
it as well as the Church party. Having in view doctrine and free develop- 
ment of thought, we say again it was the Puritans who were for narrowing, 
it was the Churchmen who were for keeping open. Their heads full 
of these tenets of predestination, original sin, and justification, which 
we are accused of charging upon them exclusively and unfairly, the 
Puritans complain that the Church Liturgy seems very defective,—why ? 
because ‘“‘the systems of doctrine of a church should summarily com- 
prehend all such doctrines as are necessary to be believed,” and the 
liturgy does not set down these explicitly enough. For instance, “ the 
Confession,” they say, ‘‘ is very defective, not clearly expressing original 
sin. The Catechism is defective as to many necessary doctrines of our 
religion, some even of the essentials of Christianity not being men- 
tioned except in the Creed, and there not so explicit as ought to be ina 
catechism.”” And what is the answer of the bishops? It is the answer 
of people with an instinct that this definition and explicitness demanded 
by the Puritans are incompatible with the conditions of life of a historic 
church. ‘ The Church,” they say, “‘ hath been careful to put nothing 
into the Liturgy but that which is either evidently the Word of God, or 
what hath been generally received in the Catholic Church. . The Cate- 
chism is not intended as a whole body of divinity.” The Puritans had 
requested that ‘‘ the Church prayers might contain nothing questioned by 
pious, learned, and orthodox persons.”’ Seizing on this expression, wherein is 
contained the ground of that separatism for opinions which we have 
shown to be so fatal not only to Church life but also to the natural 
growth of religious thought, the bishops ask, and in the very language 
of good sense : ‘“‘ Who are pious, learned, and orthodox persons? Are we 
to take for such all who shall confidently affirm themselves to be such ? 
If by orthodox be meant those who adhere to Scripture and the Catholic 
consent of antiquity, we do not yet know that any part of our Liturgy has 
been questioned by such. It was the wisdom of our reformers to draw 
up such a liturgy as neither Romanist nor Protestant could justly except 
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against. Persons want the book to be altered for their own satisfaction.” 
This allegation respecting the character of the Liturgy is undoubtedly 
true, for the Puritans themselves expressly admitted its truth, and 
urged this as a reason for altering the Liturgy. It is in consonance with 
what is so often said, and truly said, of the Thirty-nine Articles, that 
they are articles of peace. This, indeed, makes the Articles scientifically 
worthless ; for metaphysical propositions, such as they in the main are, 
drawn up with a studied design for their being vague and loose, can 
have no metaphysical value. But no one then thought of doing without 
metaphysical articles ; so to make them articles of peace showed a true 
conception of the conditions of life and growth in a church. The 
readiness to put a lax sense on subscription is a proof of the same 
disposition of mind. Chillingworth’s judgment about the meaning of 
subscription is well known. ‘‘For the Church of England, I am 
persuaded that the constant doctrine of it is so pure and orthodox, that 
whosoever believes it and lives according to it, undoubtedly he shall be 
saved ; and that there is no error in it which may necessitate or warrant 
any man to disturb the peace or renounce the communion of it. This, in 
my opinion, is all that is intended by subscription.” And Laud, a very 
different man from Chillingworth, held on this point a like opinion 
with him. 

Certainly the Church of England was in no humour, at the time of the 
Savoy Conference, to deal tenderly with the Puritans. It was too much 
disposed to show to the Puritans the same sort of tenderness which the 
Puritans had shown to the Church. The nation, moreover, was nearly as 
ill-disposed as the Church to the Puritans; and this proves well what 
the narrowness and tyrannousness of Puritanism dominant had really 
been. But the Church undoubtedly said and did to Puritanism after 
the Restoration much that was harsh and bitter, and therefore inex- 
cusable in a Christian Church. Examples of Churchmen so speaking 
and dealing may be found in the transactions of 1661; but perhaps the 
most offensive example of a Churchman of this kind, and who deserves 
therefore to be studied, is a certain Dr. Jane, Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford and Dean of Gloucester, who was put forward to thwart Tillot- 
son’s projects of comprehension in 1689. A certain number of Dr. Janes 
there have always been in the Church ; there are a certain number of them 
in the Church now, and there always will be a certain number of them. 
No Church could exist with many of them; but one should have a sample 
or two of them always before one’s mind, and remember how, to the 
excluded party, a few, and those the worst, of their excluders are always 
apt to stand for the whole, in order to comprehend the full bitterness and 
resentment of Puritanism against the Church of England. Else, one 
would be inclined to say, after attentively and impartially observing the 
two parties, that the persistence of the Church in pressing for conformity 
arose, not as the political historians would have it, from the lust of 
haughty ecclesiastics for dominion and for imposing their law on the 
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vanquished, but from a real sense that their formularies were made so 
large and open, and the sense put upon subscription to them so in- 
dulgent, that any reasonable man could honestly conform, and that it 
was perverseness and determination to impose their special ideas on the 
Church, and to narrow the Church’s latitude, which made the Puritans 
stand out. We could wish, indeed, the Church had shown the same 
largeness in consenting to relax ceremonies, which she showed in refusing 
to tighten dogma. Worse still, the angry wish to drive by violence, when 
the other party will not move by reason, finally no doubt appears; and the 
Church has much to blame herself for in the Act of Uniformity. Blame 
she deserves, and she has had it plentifully ; but what has not been enough 
perceived is, that really the conviction of her own moderation, openness, 
and latitude, as far as regards doctrine, seems to have filled her mind 
during her dealings with the Puritans; and that her impatience with them 
was in great measure impatience at seeing these so ill-appreciated by them. ~ 
Very ill-appreciated by them they certainly were ; and, as far as doctrine 
is concerned, the quarrel between the Church and Puritanism: undoubtedly 
was, that for the doctrines of predestination, original sin, and justification, 
Puritanism wanted more exclusive prominence, more dogmatic definition, 
more bar to future escape and development ; while the Church resisted. 
And as the instinct of the Church always made her avoid, on these 
three favourite tenets of Puritanism, the stringency of definition which 
Puritanism tried to foree upon her, always made her leave herself room 
for growth in regard to them,—so, if we look for the positive beginnings 
and first signs of growth, of disengagement from the stock notions of 
popular theology about predestination, original sin, and justification, it is 
among Churchmen, and not among Puritans, that we shall find them. 
Few will deny that as to the doctrines of predestination end original sin, 
at any rate, the mind of religious men is no longer what it was in the 
seventeenth century or in the eighteenth; there has been evident growth 
and emancipation ; Puritanism itself no longer holds these doctrines in 
the rigid way it once did. To whom is this change owing? who were 
the beginners of it? They were men using that comparative openness of 
mind and accessibility to ideas which was fostered by the Church. The 
very complaints which we have quoted from the Puritan divines prove 
that this was so. Henry More, saying in the heat of the Calvinistic 
controversy, what it needed insight to say then, but what almost every one’s 
common sense says now, that ‘it were to be wished the Quinquarticular 
points were all reduced to this one, namely, That none shall be saved 
without sincere obedience ;” Jeremy Taylor saying in the teeth of the 
superstitious popular doctrine of original sin: ‘‘ Original sin, as it is at 
this day commonly explicated, was not the doctrine of the primitive 
church ; but. when Pelagius had puddled the stream, St. Austin was so 
angry that he stamped and puddled it more,’’—this sort of utterance from 
Churchmen it was, that first introduced into our religious world the current 
of more independent thought concerning the doctrines of predestination 
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and original sin, which has now made its way even amidst Puritans them- 
selves. Here the emancipation has reached the Puritans ; but it proceeded 
from the Church. That Puritanism is yet emancipated from the popular 
doctrine of justification cannot be asserted. On the contrary, the more 
it loosens its hold on the doctrine of predestination the more it tightens it 
on that of justification. We have already quoted Wesley’s words: 
‘“‘ Plead thou solely the blood of the Covenant, the ransom paid for thy 
proud stubborn soul!”’ and we have shown how modern Methodism 
glories in holding aloft as its standard this teaching of Wesley's, and this 
teaching above all. The many tracts which have lately been sent me in 
reference to this subject go all the same way. Like Luther, they hold 
that ‘‘all heretics have continually failed in this one point, that they do 
not rightly understand or know the article of justification:” ‘‘do not 
see”’ (to continue to use Luther's words,) ‘that by none other sacrifice 
or offering could God’s fierce anger be appeased, but by the precious blood 
of the Son of God.’”’ ‘That this doctrine is founded upon an entire 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s writings we have shown ; that there is very 
visible a tendency in the minds of religious people to outgrow it, is true, 
but where alone does this tendency manifest itself with any steadiness or 
power ? Inthe Church. The inevitable movement of growth will in time 
extend itself to Puritanism also ; let it be remembered in that day that not 
only does the movement come to Puritanism from the Church, but it 
comes to Churchmen of our century from a seed of growth and develop- 
ment inherent in the Church, and which was manifest long ago. That 
the accompaniments of the doctrine of justification, the tenets of con- 
version, instantaneous sanctification, assurance, and sinless perfection,— 
tenets which are not the essence of Wesley, but which are the essence of 
Wesleyan Methodism, and which have in them so much that is delusive 
_ and dangerous,—that these should have been discerningly judged by that 
mixture of piety and. sobriety which marks Anglicans of the best type, 
such as Bishop Wilson,* will surprise no one. But years before Wesley 
was born, the fontal doctrine itself, —Wesley’s ‘‘ Plead thou solely 
the blood of the Covenant!”—had been criticised by Hammond thus, 
and the signal of deliverance from the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
given: ‘‘ The solifidian looks upon his faith as the utmost accomplishment 
and end, and not only as the first elements of his task, which is— 
the superstructing of good life. The solifidian believes himself to have the 
only sanctified necessary doctrines, that having them renders his condition 
safe, and every man who believes them a pure Christian professor. In 
respect of solifidianism it is worth remembering what Epiphanius observes 
of the primitive times, that wickedness was the only heresy, that impious and 
pious living divided the whole Christian world into erroneous and orthodox.” 





* For example : what an antidote to the perilous Methodist doctrine of instan- 
taneous sanctification is this saying of Bishop Wilson: “He who fancies that his 
mind may effectually be changed in a short time, deceives himself.” 
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In point of fact, therefore, the historic Church in England, not existing 
for special opinions, but proceeding by development, has shown much 
greater freedom of mind as regards the doctrines of election, original sin, 
and justification, than the Nonconformists have ; and has refused, in spite 
of Puritan pressure, to tie herself too strictly to these doctrines, to make 
them all in all. She thus both has been and is more serviceable than 
Puritanism to religious progress; because the separating for opinions, 
which is proper to Puritanism, rivets the separatist to those opinions, 
and is thus opposed to that development and gradual exhibiting of 
the full sense of the Bible and Christianity, which is essential to 
religious progress. To separate for the doctrine of predestination, of 
justification, of scriptural Church-discipline, is to be false to the idea of 
development, to imagine that you can seize the absolute sense of Scripture 
from your own present point of view, and to cut yourself off from growth 
and gradual illumination. That a comparison between the course things 
have taken in Puritanism and in the Church goes to prove the truth of 
this as a matter of fact, is what I have been trying to show hitherto; in 
what remains I purpose to show how, as a matter of theory and antecedent 
likelihood, it seems probable and natural that so this should be. 

A historic Church cannot choose but allow the principle of development, 
for it is written in its institutions and history. An admirable writer, in a book 
which is one of his least known works, but which contains, perhaps, even a 
greater number of profound and valuable ideas than any other one of them, 
has set forth, both persuasively and truly, the impression which Church- 
history cannot but convey. ‘‘ We have to account,” says Dr. Newman, in 
his Essay on Development, “for that apparent variation and growth of 
doctrine which embarrasses us when we would consult history for the true 
idea of Christianity. The increase and expansion of the Christian creed 
and ritual, and the variations which have attended the process in the 


‘ ease of individual writers and Churches, are the necessary attendants on 


any philosophy or polity which takes possession of the intellect and heart, 
and has had any wide or extended dominion. From the nature of the 
human mind, time is necessary for the full comprehension and perfection 
of great ideas. The highest and most wonderful truths, though com- 
municated to the world once for all by inspired teachers, could not be 
comprehended all at once by the recipients; but, as admitted and trans- 
mitted by minds not inspired, and through media which were human, have 
required only the longer time and deeper thought for their full elucidation.” 
And again: ‘Ideas may remain when the expression of them is in- 
definitely varied. Nay, one cause of corruption in religion is the refusal 
to follow the course of doctrine as it moves on, and an obstinacy in the 
notions of the past. So our Lord found his people precisians in their 
obedience to the letter; he condemned them for nct being led on to its 
spirit,—that is, its development. The Gospel is the development of the 
Law; yet what difference seems wider than that which separates the un- 
bending'rule of Moses from the grace and truth which came by Jesus 
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Christ ? The more claim an idea has to be considered living, the more 
various will be its aspects ; and the more social and political is its nature, 
the more complicated and subtle will be its developments, and the longer 
and more eventful will be its course. Such is Christianity.” And yet 
once more: ‘‘It may be objected that inspired documents, such as the 
Holy Scriptures, at once determine its doctrine without further trouble. 
But they were intended to create an idea, and that idea is not in the 
sacred text, but in the mind of the reader; and the question is, whether 
that idea is communicated to him in its completeness and minute accuracy 
on its first apprehension, or expands in his heart and intellect, and comes 
to perfection in the course of time. If it is said that inspiration supplied 
the place of this development in the first recipients of Christianity, still 
the time at length came when its recipients ceased to be inspired ; and on 
these recipients the revealed truths would fall as in other cases, at first 
vaguely and generally, and would afterwards be completed by developments.”’ 

The notion thus admirably expounded of a gradual understanding of 
the Bible, a progressive development of Christianity, is the same which 
was in Bishop Butler’s mind when he laid down in his Analogy that “the 
Bible contains many truths as yet undiscovered.’ ‘And as,’’ he says, 
‘the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it ever comes 
to be understood, before the restitution of all things and without miraculous 
interpositions, it must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come 
at,—by the continuance and progress of learning and of liberty, and by 
particular persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing intimations 
scattered up and down it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the 
generality of the world. For this is the way in which all improvements 
are made ; by thoughtful men’s tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped 
as by nature accidentally, or which seem to come into our minds by 
chance.” And again: ‘‘ Our existence is not only successive, as it must 
be of necessity, but one state of our life and being is appointed by God 
to be a preparation for another, and that to be the means of attaining to 
another succeeding one; infancy to childhood, childhood to youth, youth 
to mature age. Men are impatient, and for precipitating things; but 
the author of nature appears deliberate throughout his operations, accom- 
plishing his natural ends by slow successive steps. Thus, in the daily 
course of natural providence, God operates in the very same manner as 
in the dispensation of Christianity; making one thing subservient to 
another, this to somewhat further ; and so on, through a progressive series 
of means which extend both backward and forward, beyond our utmost 
view. Of this manner of operation everything we see in the course of 
nature is as much an instance as any part of the Christian dispensation.” 

All this is indeed incomparably well said; and with Dr. Newman we 
may, on the strength of it all, beyond any doubt, “fairly conclude that 
Christian doctrine admits of formal, legitimate, and true developments ;”’ 
that ‘‘ the whole Bible is written on the principle of development.” 

Dr. Newman, indeed, uses this idea in a manner which seems to us 
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arbitrary and condemned by the idea itself. He uses it in support of the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome to an infallible authority on points of 
doctrine. He says, with great ingenuity, to Protestants: The doctrines 
you receive are no more on the face of the Bible, or in the plain teaching 
of the ante-Nicene Church, which alone you consider pure, than the 
doctrines you reject. The doctrine of the Trinity is a development, as 
much as the doctrine of Purgatory. Both of them are developments made 
by the Church, by the post-Nicene Church. The determisfation of the 
canon of Scripture, a thing of vital importance to you who acknowledge 
no authority but Scripture, is a development due to the post-Nicene 
Church. And thus he would compel Protestants to admit that which is, he 
declares, in itself reasonable,—namely, ‘‘ the probability of the appoint- 
ment in Christianity of an external authority to decide upon the true 
developments of doctrine and practice in it, thereby separating them from 
the mass of mere human speculation, extravagance, corruption, and error, 
in and out of which they grow. This is the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Church, of faith and obedience towards the Church, founded on the 
probability of its never erring in its declarations or commands.” 

Now, asserted in this absolute way, and extended to doctrine as well as 
discipline, to speculative thought as well as to Christian practice, Dr. 
Newman’s conclusion seems at variance with his own theory of development, 
and to be something like an instance of what Bishop Butler criticises 
when he says: ‘‘ Men are impatient, and for precipitating things.” But 
Dr. Newman has himself supplied us with a sort of commentary on these 
words of Bishop Butler’s, which is worth quoting, because it throws more 
light on our point than Bishop Butler’s few words can throw on it by them- 
selves. Dr. Newman says: ‘“‘ Development is not an effect of wishing and 
resolving, or of forced enthusiasm, or of any mechanism of reasoning, or of 
any mere subtlety of intellect; but comes of its own innate power of expan- 
sion within the mind in its season, though with the use of reflection and 
argument and original thought, more or less as it may happen, with a 
dependence on the ethical growth of the mind itself, and with a reflex 
influence upon it.” It is impossible to point out more sagaciously and 
expressively the natural, spontaneous, free character of true development ; 
how such a development must follow laws of its own, may often require 
vast periods of time, cannot be hurried, cannot be stopped. And so far 
as Christianity deals,—as, in its metaphysical theology, it does abundantly 
deal,—with thought and speculation, it must surely be admitted that for its 
true and ultimate development in this line more time is required, and other 
conditions have to be fulfilled, than we have had already. So far as 
Christian doctrine contains speculative philosophical ideas, never since its 
origin have the conditions been present for determining these adequately ; 
certainly not in the medieval Church, which so zealously strove to deter- 
mine them. And thus every creed and council sticks Bishop Butler’s 
sentence: ‘‘ The Bible contains many truths as yet undiscovered.””’ The 


Christian religion has practice for its great end and aim; but it raises, as 
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any one can see, and as Church history proves, numerous and grave 
questions of philosophy and of scientific criticism. Well, for the true 
elucidation of such questions, and for their final solution, time and 
* favourable developing conditions are confessedly necessary. From the 
end of the apostolic age, and of the great fontal burst of Christianity, 
down to the present time, have such conditions ever existed in the 
Christian communities, for determining adequately the questions of 
philosophy and scientific criticism, which the Christian religion starts ? 
God, creation, will, evil, immortality,—these terms and many more of 
the same kind, however much they might in the Bible be used in a 
concrete and practical manner, yet plainly had in themselves a provo- 
cation to abstract thought, carried with them the occasions of a criticism 
and a philosophy, which must sooner or later make its appearance 
in the Church. It did make its appearance, and the question is whether 
it has ever yet appeared there under conditions favourable to its true 
development. Surely this is best elucidated by considering whether 
questions of criticism and philosophy in general ever had one of their 
happy moments, their times for successful development, in the early 
and middle ages of Christendom at all, or have had one of them in 
the Christian churches, as such, since. All these questions hang together, 
and the time that is improper for solving one sort of them truly, is im- 
proper for solving the others. Historic criticism, criticism of style, 
criticism of nature, no one would go to the early or middle ages of the 
Church for illumination on these matters; how then should those ages 
develop successfully a philosophy of theology, or criticism of physics and 
metaphysics, which involves the three others and more besides ?_ Church 
theology is an elaborate attempt at philosophical criticism; in Greece, 
before Christianity appeared, there had been a favouring period for the 
development of such a criticism, a considerable movement of it took 
place, and considerable results were reached. When Christianity began, 
this movement was in decadence; it declined more and more till it died 
quite out; it revived very slowly, and as it waxed, the medieval Church 
waned. The doctrine of universals is a question of philosophy discussed 
in Greece, and re-discussed in the middle ages; whatever light this 
doctrine receives from Plato’s treatment of it, or Aristotle's, in whatever 
state they left it, will any one say that the Nominalists and Realists 
brought any more light to it, that they developed it in any way, or could 
develop it? For the same reason, Augustine’s criticism of God’s eternal 
decrees, original sin, and justification, the criticism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas on them, the decisions of the Church on them, are of necessity, 
and from the very nature of things, inadequate, because, being philosophical 
developments, they are made in an age when the forces for true philosophical 
development are waning or wanting. So when Hooker says most truly: 
‘* Our belief in the Trinity, the co-eternity of the Son of God with his 
Father, the proceeding of the Spirit from the Father and the Son, 
with other principal points, the necessity whereof is by none denied, 
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are notwithstanding in Scripture nowhere to be found by express literal 
mention, only deduced they are out of Scripture by collection’””— 
when Hooker thus points out, what is undoubtedly the truth, that these 
Church doctrines are developments, we may add this other truth equally 
undoubted,—that being philosophical developments, they are developments 
of a kind which the Church has never yet had the right conditions 
for making adequately, any more than it has had the conditions for 
developing out of what is said in the book of Genesis a true philosophy of 
nature, or out of what is said in the book of Daniel, a true philosophy of 
history. And this from no fault at all of the Church, but for the same 
reason that she was unfitted to solve a difficulty in Aristotle’s Physics or 
Plato’s Time@us, and to determine the historical value of Herodotus or 
Livy ; simply from the natural operation of the law of development, which 
for success in philosophy and criticism requires certain conditions, which 
in the early and medieval Church were not found. And when the move- 
ment of philosophy and criticism came with the Renascence, this movement 
was almost entirely outside the Churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
and not inside them: it worked in men like Descartes and Bacon, and not 
in men like Luther and Calvin: so that the doctrine of these two eminent 
personages, so far as it was a philosophical and critical development from 
Scripture, had no more likelihood of being an adequate development than 
the docirine of the Council of Trent. And so it has gone on to this day ; 
philosophy and criticism have become a great power in the world, and 
inevitably tend to alter and develop Church doctrine, so far as this doctrine 
is, as to a great extent it is, philosophical and critical; yet the seat of the 
developing force is not in the Church itself, but elsewhere ; its influences 
filter strugglingly into the Church, and the Church slowly absorbs and 
incorporates them. And whatever hinders their filtering in and becoming 
incorporated hinders truth and the natural progress of things. 

While, therefore, we entirely agree with Dr. Newman and with the 
great Anglican divines that the whole Bible is written on the principle of 
development, and that Christianity in its doctrine and discipline is and 
must be a development of the Bible, we yet cannot agree that for the 
adequate development of Christian doctrine, so far as theology exhibits 
this metaphysically and scientifically, the Church, whether ante-Nicene or 
post-Nicene, has ever yet furnished a channel. Thought and science 
follow their own law of development, they are slowly elaborated in the 
growth and forward pressure of humanity, in what Shakspeare calls— 


eee the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come ; 


and their ripeness and unripeness, as Dr. Newman most truly says, are 

not an effect of our wishing or resolving. Rather do they seem brought 

about by a power such as Goethe figures by the Zeit-Geist or time- 

spirit, and St. Paul describes as a divine power revealing additions to 

what we possess already. But sects of men are less apt to receive 
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them than the main body of men; therefore St. Paul in the same 
breath exhorts to unity. What may justly be conceded to the Catholic 
Church is, that in her idea of continuous developing power in united 
Christendom to work upon the data furnished by the Bible, and produce 
new combinations from them as the growth of time required it, she followed 
a true instinct ; but the right philosophical developments she vainly imagined 
herself to have the power to produce, and her attempts in this direction 
were at most but a prophecy of this power, as alchemy is said to have 
been a prophecy of chemistry. 

With developments of discipline and church-order it is very different. 
The Bible raises, as we have seen, many and great questions of philosophy 
and criticism; but essentially the Church was not a corporation for 
speculative purposes, but a corporation for purposes of moral growth and 
of practice. Terms like God, creation, will, evil, immortality, evoke, as 
we have said, and must evoke, sooner or later, a philosophy ; but to evoke 
this was the accident and not the essence of Christianity. What, then, 
was the essence? An ingenious writer, as unlike Dr. Newman as it is 
possible to conceive, has lately told us. In an article in Fraser’s 
Magazine,—an article written with great vigour and acuteness,—this writer 
advises us to return to Paley whom we were beginning to neglect, because 
the real important essence of Christianity, or rather, to quote quite literally, 
‘the only form of Christianity which is worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of rational men, is Protestantism as stated by Paley and his school.” 
And why? “Because this Protestantism enables the saint to prove to 
the worldly man that Christ threatened him with hell-fire, and proved 
his power to threaten by rising from the dead and ascending into heaven; 
and these allegations are the fundamental assertions of Christianity.” 
Now it may be said that this is a somewhat contracted view of “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ ;’”’ but we will not quarrel with it. And 
this for several reasons: in the first place, it is the view often taken by 
popular theology; in the second place, it is the view best fitted to serve 
its Benthamite author’s object, which is to get Christianity out of the way 
altogether ; in the third place, its shortness gives us courage to try and 
do what is the hardest thing in the world, namely, to pack a statement 
of the main drift of Christianity into a few lines of nearly as short compass. 
What then was, in brief, the Christian gospel, or ‘‘ good news?” It was 
this: The kingdom of God is come unto you. The power of Jesus upon 
the multitudes who heard him gladly was not that by rising from the dead 
and ascending into heaven he enabled the saint to prove to the worldly 
man the certainty of hell-fire, (for he had not yet done so); but that he talked 
to them about the kingdom of God. And what is the kingdom of God or king- 
dom of Heaven ? Itisthis: God’s will done, as in heaven so onearth. And 
how was this come to mankind? Because Jesus is come to save his people 
from their sins. And what is being saved from our sins? This: Entering 
into the kingdom of heaven by doing the will of our “Father which is in 


heaven. And how does Christ exable us to do this? By teaching us to take 
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his yoke upon us, and learn of him to deny ourselves and take up our cross 
daily and follow him. So that St. Paul might say most truly that the 
seal of the sure foundation of God in’ Christianity was this: Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity ; or, as he elsewhere 
expands it: Let"him bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,—love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, mildness, self-control. 

On this foundation arose the Christian Church, and not on any 
foundation of speculative metaphysics. It was inevitable that the 
speculative metaphysics should come, but they were not the foundation. 
When they came, the danger of the Christian Church was that she should 
take them for the foundation. The people who were built on this 
foundation, who were united in the joy of Christ’s good news, naturally, 
as they came to know of one another’s existence, as their relations with 
one another multiplied, as the sense of sympathy in the possession of & 
common treasure deepened,—naturally, I say, drew together in one body, 
with an organization growing out of the needs of a growing body. It is 
quite clear that the more strongly Christians felt their common business 
in setting forward upon earth, through Christ’s spirit, the kingdom of 
God, the more they would be drawn to coalesce into one society for this 
business, with the natural and true notion that the acting together in this 
way offers to men greater helps for reaching their aim, presents fewer 
distractions, and above all, supplies a more animating force of sympathy 
and mutual assurance, than the acting separately. Only the sense of 
differences greater than the sense of sympathy could defeat this 
tendency. Dr..Newman has told us what an impression was once made 
upon his mind by the sentence : Securus judicat orbis terrarum. We have 
shown how, for matters of philosophical judgment, not yet settled but 
requiring development to clear them, the consent of the world at 
a time when this clearing development cannot have happened seems 
to carry little or no weight at all; indeed, as to judgment on these 
points, we should rather be inclined to lay down the very contrary of 
Dr. Newman’s affirmation, and to say: Securus delirat orbis terrarum. 
But points of speculative theology being out of the question, and the 
practical ground and purpose of man’s religion being broadly and plainly 
fixed, we should be quite disposed to concede to Dr. Newman, that securus 
colit orbis terrarum;—they pursue this purpose best who pursue it 
together. For unless prevented by extraneous causes, they manifestly 
tend, as the history of the Church’s growth shows, to pursue it together. 
Nonconformists are fond of talking of the unity which may co-exist with 
separation, and they say: ‘‘ There are four evangelists, yet one Gospel ; 
why should there not be many separate religious bodies, yet one Church ?’” 
But their theory of unity in separation is a theory palpably invented 
to cover existing facts, and their argument from the evangelists is a 
paralogism. For the four Gospels arose out of no thought of divergency ; 
they were not designed as corrections of one prior Gospel, or of one 
another ; they were concurring testimonies borne to the same fact. But 
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the several religious bodies of Christendom plainly grew out of an intention 
‘of divergency ; clearly they were designed to correct the imperfections of 
one prior Church and of each other; and to say of things sprung out of 
discord that they may make one, because things sprung out of concord 
may make one, is like saying that because several agreements may make a 
peace, therefore several wars may make a peace too. No; without some 
strong motive to the contrary, men united by the pursuit of a clearly 
defined common aim of irresistible attractiveness naturally coalesce; and 
since they coalesce naturally, they are clearly right in coalescing, and find 
their advantage in it. 

All that Dr. Newman has so excellently said about development applics 
here legitimately and fully. Existence justifies additions and stages in 
existence. The living edifice planted on the foundation, Let every one 
that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity, could not but grow, 
if it lived at all. If it grew, it could not but make developments, and all 
developments not inconsistent with the aim of its original foundation, and 
not extending beyond the moral and practical sphere which was the sphere 
of its original foundation, are legitimated by the very fact of the Church 
having in the natural evolution of its life and growth made them. A boy 
does not wear the clothes or follow the ways of an infant, nor a man those 
of a boy; yet they are all engaged in the one same business of developing 
their growing life, and to the clothes to be worn and the ways to be 
followed for the purpose of doing this, nature will, in general, direct them 
safely. The several scattered congregations of the first age of Christianity 
coalesced into one community, just as the several scattered Christians had 
earlier still coalesced into congregations. Why? because such was the 
natural course of things. It had nothing inconsistent with their fundamental 
ground, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity, 
and it was approved by their growing and enlarging in it. They developed 
a church-discipline with a hierarchy of bishops and archbishops, which 
was not that of the first times; they developed church-usages, such as 
the practice of infant baptism, which were not those of the first times ; 
they developed a church-ritual, with ceremonies which were not those of 
the first times ; they developed all these, just as they developed a church- 
architecture which was not that of the first times, because they were no 
longer in the first times, and required for their expanding growth what suited 
their own times. They coalesced with the State because they grew by doing 
so. They called the faith they possessed in common the Catholic, that is, the 
gencral or universal faith. They developed, also, as we have seen, dogma 
or a theological philosophy. Both dogma and discipline became a part 
of the Catholic faith, or profession of the general body of Christians. To 
develop a discipline, or form of outward life for itself, the Church, as has 
been said, had necessarily like every other living thing the~ requisite 
qualifications ; to develop scientific dogma it had not. But even of the 
dogma which the Church developed it may be said that, from the very 
nature of things, it was probably, as compared with the opposing dogma 
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over which it prevailed, the more suited to the actual condition of the 
Church's life, and to the due growth of the divine work for which she 
existed. For instance, whatever may be scientifically the rights of the 
question about grace and free-will, it is evident that, for the Church of 
the fifth century, Pelagianism was the less inspiring and edifying doctrine, 
and the sense of being in the divine hand was the feeling which it was 
good for Christians to be filled with. Whatever may be scientifically the 
rights of the dispute between Arius and Athanasius, for the church of their 
time whatever most exalted or seemed to exalt Christ was clearly the 
profitable doctrine, the doctrine most helpful to that moral life which was 
the true life of the Church. People, however, there were in abundance 
who differed on points both of discipline and of dogma from the rule 
which obtained in the Church, and who separated from her on account 
of that difference. These were the heretics; separatists, as the name 
implies, for the sake of opinions. And the very name, therefore, implies 
that they were wrong in separating, and that the body which held together 
was right; because the Church exists, not for the sake of opinions but for 
the sake of moral practice, and a united endeavour after this is stronger 
than a broken one. Valentinians, Marcionites, Montanists, Donatists, 
Manichxans, Novatians, Eutychians, Apollinarians, Arians, Pelagians, if 
they separated on points of discipline they were wrong, because for de- 
veloping its own fit outward conditions of life the body of a community 
has, as we have seen, a real natural power, and individuals are bound to 
sacrifice their fancies to it; if they separated on points of dogma they 
were wrong also, because, while neither they nor the Church had the 
means of determining such points adequately, the true instinct lay in 
those who, instead of separating for such points, conceded them, as the 
Church settled them, and found their bond of union, where it in truth 
really was, not in notions about the co-eternity of the Son, but in the 
principle, Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity. 
Does any one imagine that all the Church shared Augustine’s speculative 
opinions about grace and predestination ? that many members of it did not 
rather incline as a matter of speculative opinion to the notions of 
Pelagius ? Does any one imagine that all who stood with the Church and 
did not join themselves to the Arians, were speculatively Athanasians? It 
was not so; but they had a true feeling for what purpose the Gospel and 
the Church were given them, and for what they were not given them ; that 
‘impious and pious living,” according to that sentence of Epiphanius we 
have quoted from Hammond, “ divided the whole Christian world into erro- 
neous and orthodox ;”’ and that it was not worth while to suffer themselves to 
be divided for anything else. And though it will be said that separatists for 
opinions on points of discipline and dogma have often asserted, and some- 
times believed, that piety and impiety were vitally concerned in these 
points; yet here again the true religious instinct is that which discerns,— 
what is seldom so very obscure,—whether they are in truth thus vitally 
concerned or not; and, if they are not, cannot be perverted into fancying 
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them concerned and breaking unity for them. This, I say, is the true 
religious instinct, the instinct which most clearly seizes the essence and 
aim of the Christian Gospel and of the Christian Church. But fidelity to 
it leaves, also, the way least closed to the admission of true developments 
of speculative thought, when the time is come for them, and to their incor- 
poration with the ideas and practice of Christians. 

Is there not, then, any separation which is right and reasonable ? 
Yes, separation on plain points of morals; for these involve the very 
essence of the Christian Gospel, and the very ground on which the 
Christian Church is built. The sale of indulgences, if deliberately 
instituted and persisted in by the main body of the Church, afforded a 
valid reason for breaking unity ; the doctrine of purgatory, or of the real 
presence, did not. Moreover, a cosmopolitan Church order, commenced 
when the political organization of Christians was also cosmopolitan,— 
when, that is, the nations of Europe were politically one in the unity of the 
Roman Empire,—might well occasion difficulties as the nations solidified 


. into independent states, with a keen sense of their independent life; so 


that, the cosmopolitan type disappearing for civil affairs, and being re- 
placed by the national type, the same disappearance and replacement 
tended to prevail in ecclesiastical affairs also. This, however, was a 
political difficulty, not a religious one, and it raised no insuperable bar to 
continued religious union. A Church with Anglican liberties might well, 
the English national spirit being what it is, have been in religious com- 
munion with Rome, and yet have been safely trusted to maintain and 
develop its national liberties to any extent required. The moral corrup- 
tions of Rome, on the other hand, were a real ground for separation. On 
their account, and solely on their account, if they could not be got rid of, 
was separation not only lawful but necessary. It has always been the 
averment of the Church of England, that the change made in her at the 
Reformation was the very least change which was absolutely necessary ; that 
she merely get rid of Roman corruptions that were immoral and intolerable, 
and remained the old, historic, Catholic Church of England still. Thus 
much, at any rate, may be allowed,—that she kept enough of the past to 
preserve, as far as this nation was concerned, her continuity, to be still 
the historic Church of England ; and that she avoided the error, to which 
there was so much to draw her, and into which all the other reformed 
Churches fell, of making improved speculative doctrinal opinions the 
main ground of her separation. A Nonconformist newspaper, reproaching 
the Church with what is, in our opinion, her greatest praise, namely, that 
on points of doctrinal theology she is ‘‘ a Church that does not know her 
own mind,”’ roundly asserts that ‘‘ no man in his senses can deny that the 
Church of England was meant to be a thoroughly Protestant and Evange- 
lical, and it may be said Calvinistic Church.’’ But not only does the whole 
course of Church history disprove such an assertion, and show that this 
is what the Puritans always wanted to make the Church, and what the 
Church would never be made, but we can disprove it, too, out of the 
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mouths of the very Puritans themselves. At the Savoy Conference the 
Puritans urged that ‘‘ our first reformers out of their great wisdom did 
at that time (of the Reformation) so compose the Liturgy, as to win upon 
the Papists, and to draw them into their Church communion by varying as 
little as they could from the Romish forms before in use ;”’ and this they 
alleged as their great plea for purging the Liturgy. And the Bishops 
resisted, and upheld the proceeding of the reformers as the essential 
policy of the Church of England, as indeed it was, and till this day has 
continued to be. No, the Church of England did not give her energies 
to inventing a new church-order for herself and fighting for it ; to singling 
out two or three speculative dogmas as the essence of Christianity, and 
fighting forthem. She set herself to carry forward, and as much as possible 
on the old lines, the old practical work and proper design of the Christian 
Church ; and this is what left her mind gomparatively open, as we have 
seen, for the admission of philosophy and criticism, as they slowly deve- 
loped themselves outside the Church and filtered into her; an admission 
which confessedly proves just now of capital importance. 

This openness of mind the Puritans have not shared with the Church, 
and how should they have shared it? They are founded on the negation 
of that idea of development which plays so important a part in the life 
of the Church; on the assumption that there is a divinely appointed 
church-order fixed once for all in the Bible, and that they have adopted 
it; that there is a doctrinal scheme of faith, justification, and imputed 
righteousness, which is the test of a standing or falling church and the 
essence of the Gospel, and that they have extracted it. These are 
assumptions which, as they make union impossible, so also make growth 
impossible. The Church makes church-order a matter of ecclesiastical 
constitution, is founded on moral practice, and though she develops 
speculative dogma, does noi allow that this or that dogma is the essence of 
Christianity. ‘‘ Congregational Nonconformists,’”’ say the Independents, 
‘ean never be incorporated into an organic union with Anglican Episco- 
pacy, because there is not even the shadow of an outline of it in the 
New Testament, and it is our assertion and profound belief that Christ 
and the Apostles have given us all the laws that are necessary for the 
constitution and government of the Church.” * ‘ Whatever may come,” 
says the President of the Wesleyan Conference, ‘‘ we are determined to 
be simple, earnest Preachers of the Gospel. Whatever may come, we are 
determined to be true to Scriptural Protestantism. We would be friendly 
with all evangelical churches, but we will have no fellowship with the 
man of sin. We will give up life itself rather than be unfaithful to the 
truth. It_is ours to ery everywhere: ‘ Come, sinners, to the Gospel feast !’”” 
And this Gospel, this Scriptural Protestantism, this truth, is the doctrine 
of justification by ‘pleading solely the blood of the covenant,” of 
which we have said so much. Methodists cannot unite with a church 





* Address of the Rey. G. W. Conder at Liverpool, in the Lancashire Congrega 
tional Calendar for 1869-70. 
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which does not hold this doctrine of justification, but which holds the 
doctrine of priestly absolution, of the real presence, and other doctrines of 
like stamp ; Congregationalists cannot unite with a church which, besides 
not holding the doctrine of justification, has a church-order not pre- 
scribed in the New Testament. Now as Hooker truly says of those who 
‘desire to draw all things unto the determination of bare and naked 
Scripture,” as Dr. Newman has said, and as many others have said, the 
Bible does not exhibit, drawn out in black and white, the precise tenets 
and usages of any Christian society; some inference and criticism 
must be employed to get at them. ‘‘For the most part, even such as 
are readiest to cite for one thing five hundred sentences of Scripture, 
what warrant have they that any one of them doth mean the thing for 
which it is alleged?” Nay, ‘it is not the word of God itself which 
doth, or possibly can, assure us that we do well to think it his word.” 
A process of reasoning and collection is necessary to get at the Scriptural 
church-discipline and the Scriptural Protestantism of the Puritans; in 
short, this discipline and this doctrine are developments. And the first 
is a false development in a matter where there was a power of making a 
true development, and where the Church made it; the second is a deve- 
lopment gathered by unsound process of collection in a matter where 
neither the Church nor Puritanism had the power of making true de- 
velopments. But as it is the truth of its Scriptural Protestantism which 
in Puritanism’s eyes especially proves the truth of its Scriptural church- 
order which has this Protestantism, and the falsehood of the Anglican 
church-order which has much less of it, to abate the confidence of the 
Puritans in their Scriptural Protestantism is the first step towards their 
union, so much to be desired, with the national Church. We say, there- 
fore, that the doctrine : ‘‘ It is agreed between God and the mediator Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, surety for the redeemed, as parties-contractors, 
that the sins of the redeemed should be imputed to innocent Christ, and 
he both condemned and put to death for them upon this very condition, 
that whosoever heartily consents unto the covenant of reconciliation 
offered through Christ shall, by the imputation of his obedience unto 
them, be justified and holden righteous before God,’’—we say that this 
doctrine is as much a human development from the text, ‘‘ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,’ as the doctrine of priestly absolu- 
tion is a human development from the text, ‘‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them,” or the doctrine of the real presence from 
the text, ‘‘ Take, eat, this is my body.” We have shown at length that 
the received doctrine of justification is an unsound development. It may 
be said that the doctrine of priestly absolution and of the real presence 
are unsound developments also. True, in our opinion they are so; they 
are, like the doctrine of justification, developments made under conditions 
which precluded the possibility of sound developments in this line. But 
the difference is here: the Church of England does not identify Chris- 
tianity with these unsound developments ; she does not call either of 
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them Scriptural Protestantism, or truth, or the Gospel ; she does not insist 
that all who are in communion with her should hold them; she does 
not repel from her communion those who hold doctrines at variance with 
them. She treats them as she does the received doctrine of justification, 
to which she does not tie herself up, but leaves people to hold it if they 
please. She thus provides room for growth and further change in these 
very doctrines themselves. But to the doctrine of justification Puritanism 
ties itself up, just as it tied itself up formerly to the doctrine of pre- 
destination ; it calls it Scriptural Protestantism, truth, the Gospel; it 
will have communion with none who do not hold it; it repels communion 
with any who hold the doctrines of priestly absolution and the real pre- 
sence, because they seem at variance with it. Yet it is really itself no 
better than they. But how can growth possibly find place in this doctrine, 
while it is held in such a fashion ? 

Every one who perceives and values the power contained in Christianity, 
must be struck to see how, at the present moment, the progress of this 
power seems to depend upon its being able to disengage itself from 
speculative accretions that encumber it. A considerable movement to this 
end is visible in the Church of England. The most nakedly speculative, 
and therefore the most inevitably defective, parts of the Prayer Book, — 
the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles,—our generation will 
not improbably see the Prayer Book rid of. But the larger the body in 
which this movement works, the greater is the power of the movement. 
If the Church of England were dis-established to-day it would be desirable 
to re-establish her to-morrow, if only because of the immense power for 
development which a national body possesses. It is because I know some- 
thing of the Nonconformist ministers, and what eminent force and faculty 
many of them have for contributing to the work of development now before 
the Church, that I cannot bear to see the waste of power caused by their 
separatism and battling with the Establishment, which absorb their energies 
too much to suffer them to carry forward the work of development them- 
selves, and cut them off from aiding those in the Church who carry it forward. 
Their political dissent, based on their condemnation of the Anglican church- 
order as unscriptural, is just one of those speculative accretions which we 
have spoken of as encumbering religion. Politics are a good thing, and 
religion is a good thing; but they make a fractious mixture. ‘‘ The non- 
conformity of England, and the nonconformity alone, has been the salvation 
of England from Papal tyranny and kingly misrule and despotism.’’* This 
is the favourite boast, the familiar strain; but this is really politics, and 
not religion at all. But righteousness is religion ; and the Nonconformists 
say: ‘* Who have done so much for righteousness as we?” For as much 
righteousness as will go with politics, no one; for the sterner virtues, for 
the virtues of the Jews of the Old Testament; but these are only half of 
righteousness and not the essentially Christian half, and we have seen how 
St. Paul tore himself in two, rent his life in the middle and began it again, 


* The Rev. G. W. Conder, ubi supra. 
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because he was so dissatisfied with a righteousness which was, after all, 
in its main features, Puritan. And surely it can hardly be denied that 
the more eminently and exactly Christian type of righteousness is the type 
exhibited by Church worthies like Herbert, Ken, and Wilson, rather than 
that exhibited by the worthies of Puritanism ; the cause being that the 
first mixed politics with religion so much less than the second. Paul, too, 
be it remembered, condemned disunion in the society of Christians as 
much as he declined politics. This does not, we freely own, make against 
the Puritans’ refusal to take the law from their adversaries, but it does 
make against their allegation that it does not matter whether the society 
of Christians is united or not, and that there are even great advantages in 
separatism. If Anglicans maintained that their Church-order was written 
in Scripture and a matter of divine command, then, Congregationalists 
maintaining the same thing, to the controversy between them there could 
be no end; but now, Anglicans maintaining no such thing, but that their 
Church-order is a matter of historic development and natural expediency, 
that it has grown,—which is evident enough,—and that the essence of 
‘Christianity is in no wise concerned with such matters, why should not 
the Nonconformists adopt this moderate view of the case, which constrains 
them to no admission of inferiority, but only to the renouncing an imagined 
divine superiority and to the recognition of an existing fact, and adopt 
Church bishops as a development of Catholic antiquity, just as they have 
adopted Church music and Church architecture, which are developments 
of the same? Then might there arise a mighty and undistracted power 
of joint life, which would transform, indeed, the doctrines of priestly 
absolution and the real presence, but which would transform, equally, the 
Scriptural Protestantism of imputed righteousness, and which would do 
more for real righteousness and for Christianity than has ever been 
done yet. 

Tillotson’s proposals for comprehension, drawn up in 1689, cannot be 
too much studied at the present juncture. These proposals, with which 
his name and that of Stillingfleet, two of the most estimable names in the 
English Church, are specially associated, humiliate no one, refute no one ; 
they take the basis of existing facts, and endeavour to build on it a solid 
union. They are worth quoting entire, and I conclude with them. Their 
details our present circumstances might modify; their spirit any sound 
plan of Church-reform must take as its rule. 

‘1. That the ceremonies enjoined or recommended in the Liturgy or 
Canons be left indifferent. 

‘2. That the Liturgy be carefully reviewed, and such alterations and 
changes be therein made as may supply the defects and remove as much as 
possible all ground of exception to any part of it, by leaving out the apocry- 
phal lessons and correcting the translation of the psalms used in the public 
service where there is need of it, and in many other particulars. 

3. That instead of all former declarations and subscriptions to be made 
by ministers, it shall be sufficient for them that are admitted to the exercise 
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of their ministry in the Church of England to subscribe one general 
declaration and promise to this purpose, viz.: That we do submit to the 
doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of England as it shall be 
established by law, and promise to teach and practise accordingly. 

“4, That anew body of ecclesiastical Canons be made, particularly with 
a regard to a more effectual provision for the reformation of manners both 
in ministers and people. 

‘<5. That there be an effectual regulation of ecclesiastical courts to 
remedy the great abuses and inconveniences which by degrees and length 
of time have crept into them; and particularly that the power of excom- 
munication be taken out of the hands of lay officers and placed in the 
bishop, and not to be exercised for trivial matters, but upon great and 
weighty occasions. 

‘6. That for the future those who have been ordained in any of the 
foreign churches be not required to be re-ordained here, to render them 
capable of preferment in the Church. 

‘“‘7, That for the future none be capable of any ecclesiastical benefice or 
preferment in the Church of England that shall be ordained in England 
otherwise than by bishops ; and that those who have been ordained only by 
presbyters shall not be compelled to renounce their former ordination. But 
because many have and do still doubt of the validity of such ordination, 
where episcopal ordination may be had and is by law required, it shall be 
sufficient for such persons to receive ordination from a bishop in this or 
the like form: ‘Ifthou art not already ordained, I ordain thee,’ &.; as 
in case a doubt be made of any one’s baptism, it is appointed by the . 
Liturgy that he be baptized in this form: ‘If thou art not baptized, I 
baptize thee.’” 

These are proposals “to be made by the Church of England for the 
union of Protestants.” Who cannot see that the power of joint life already 
spoken of would be far greater and stronger if it comprehended Roman 
Catholics too; and who cannot see, also, that in the churches of the most 
strong and living Roman Catholic countries,—in France and Germany,—a 
movement is in progress which may one day make a general union of 
Christendom possible? But this will not be in our day, nor is it business 
which the England of this generation is set to do. What may be done in 
our day, what our generation has the call and the means, if only it has the 
resolution, to perform, is the union of Protestants. But this union will 
never be on the basis of the actual Scriptural Protestantism of our Puritans ; 
and because, so long as they take this for the Gospel or good news of 
Christ, they cannot possibly unite on any other basis, the first step towards 
union is showing them that this is not the Gospel. If we have succeeded 
in doing even so much towards union as to convince one of them of this, 


we have not written in vain. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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because he was so dissatisfied with a righteousness which was, after all, 
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of their ministry in the Church of England to subscribe one general 
declaration and promise to this purpose, viz.: That we do submit to the 
doctrine, discipline, and worship of the Church of England as it shall be 
established by law, and promise to teach and practise accordingly. 

‘“‘4, That anew body of ecclesiastical Canons be made, particularly with 
a regard to a more effectual provision for the reformation of manners both 
in ministers and people. 

“5. That there be an effectual regulation of ecclesiastical courts to 
remedy the great abuses and inconveniences which by degrees and length 
of time have crept into them; and particularly that the power of excom- 
munication be taken out of the hands of lay officers and placed in the 
bishop, and not to be exercised for trivial matters, but upon great and 
weighty occasions. 

«6. That for the future those who have been ordained in any of the 
foreign churches be not required to be re-ordained here, to render them 
capable of preferment in the Church. 

‘7, That for the future none be capable of any ecclesiastical benefice or 
preferment in the Church of England that shall be ordained in England 
otherwise than by bishops ; and that those who have been ordained only by 
presbyters shall not be compelled to renounce their former ordination. But 
because many have and do still doubt of the validity of such ordination, 
where episcopal ordination may be had and is by law required, it shall be 
sufficient for such persons to receive ordination from a bishop in this or 
the like form: ‘If thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee,’ &c.; as 
in case a doubt be made of any one’s baptism, it is appointed by the . 
Liturgy that he be baptized in this form: ‘If thou art not baptized, I 
baptize thee.’” 

These are proposals “‘ to be made by the Church of England for the 
union of Protestants.” Who cannot see that the power of joint life already 
spoken of would be far greater and stronger if it comprehended Roman 
Catholics too; and who cannot see, also, that in the churches of the most 
strong and living Roman Catholic countries,—in France and Germany,—a 
movement is in progress which may one day make a general union of 
Christendom possible? But this will not be in our day, nor is it business 
which the England of this generation is set to do. What may be done in 
our day, what our generation has the call and the means, if only it has the 
resolution, to perform, is the union of Protestants. But this union will 
never be on the basis of the actual Scriptural Protestantism of our Puritans ; 
and because, so long as they take this for the Gospel or good news of 
Christ, they cannot possibly unite on any other basis, the first step towards 
union is showing them that this is not the Gospel. If we have succeeded 
in doing even so much towards union as to convince one of them of this, 
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Che February Post-Bag. 
LETTERS ABOUT THE CONSCRIPTION. 
—_—e 


Circular from Monsieur de Boisferré, Prefect of the Haute Seine, to the 
Mayors of the Three hundred and ten Communes in his Department. 
(PRIVATE. ) 

Monsieur te Mairr— Seinebourg, 1st February. 

I writer to remind you that the annual drawing of lots for the con- 
scription of the military and naval contingents will take place on the 
14th of February and following days, at the chief towns of the cantons, 
and to request that you will post up an announcement to that effect on 
the notice-board of your Mairie. I need scarcely add, Monsieur le Maire, 
that this year, as on former occasions, the Government relies on you to 
spare no efforts in endeavouring to stimulate a healthy military enthusiasm 
in those of the young men of your commune whose turn it will be to 
draw. You will be regularly supplied with several copies of the Moniteur 
de U Armée, as also with some interesting soldier-tales in the form of small 
. tracts, which you will distribute amongst the villagers, not forgetting, 
when you do so, to expatiate on the numerous and brilliant advantages 
which a martial career holds out. The certainty of rapid promotion, the 
prospect of winning the Cross of Honour by valour on the field, the glory 
of belonging to the first army in the world, the possibility of rising from 
the rank of private soldier to the very highest dignities in the State: all 
these are points upon which you will, no doubt, see the importance of 
dilating at length. Should you notice any traces of a restless or insubor- 
dinate spirit in your commune, it will be easy for you to point out that 
the soldier who is comfortably housed, clothed, and fed, and who, in 
addition to the pay he receives whilst in the service, has a pension pro- 
vided for him when he is old, stands in a position far preferable to that 
of the peasant, whose small gains are subject to the vicissitudes of crops 
and weather, and who, after a long and often very cheerless life of con- 
stant labour, hardly scrapes together a sustenance for his declining age. 
In cases where these arguments would fail in producing the desired effect, 
you might allude with profit to the dangers which the country would run 
unless properly defended by a valiant army, to the horrors of foreign 
invasion, to the ambitious schemes of neighbouring Powers, and to the 
necessity of keeping in check the revolutionary socialists of Paris and 
other large cities, who advocate communism, and would strip the peasant 
of his field in order to divide it amongst themselves. In short, Monsieur 
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le Maire, it will lie with your discretion to adopt all those methods 
of verbal stimulation and encouragement that may be suggested to you by 
your devotion to the Imperial Government, and by your patriotic zeal. 
Receive, Sir, the assurance of my best sentiments. 
Hector vE Borsrerré. 


Letter from M. de Boisferré, Prefect of the’ Haute Seine, to General de 
Cainp-Chevron, commanding the Military Forces of the District. 


My pear GeNERAL— Seinebourg, February 1. 

I wish you would kindly give your colonels the order to march out 
a good deal with their regiments into the country districts during the 
next two or three weeks. The more they march with their bands play- 
ing, colours flying, officers and vivandiéres in full uniform, the better it 
will be. I am looking forward rather nervously to the conscription. 
Ever since Government has suffered the Paris press to wag its tongue, 
anything like authority has become impossible. Not two days ago I got 
a note from the Home Minister, telling me he hoped the recruitment 
would give rise to no disturbances ; and by the same post came a bundle 
of Radical papers from the capital, inciting the peasantry not to submit to 
the conscription and to refuse paying their taxes. The Opposition print 
of Seinebourg, too, is getting unmanageable. It makes puns upon my 
name, and dips into my private life. But what am I to do? I dare not 
prosecute. Four times already the Procureur-Impérial has asked me 
leave to drag the paper into court, and each time the Home Minister has 
refused to sanction the prosecution, on the ground that to do so would be 
to make him and me unpopular. Unpopular indeed! I would take my 
share of unpopularity readily enough if he would take his. Do you 
remember those halcyon days when we had Billault, St. Arnaud, and 
Persigny in the Ministry? There was not an Opposition paper in the 
Department; at the elections everything went as smooth as a truck on a 
tramway; and if we heard of a Radical anywhere in the neighbourhood we 
simply locked him up. Those were good times; and you may depend 
upon it, that with their new-fangled ideas and rose-water Ministers, the 
Empire will come to no good. However, to revert to my subject, the con- 
scription is to take place in a few days, and I am to prevent disturbances 
without having recourse to what his Excellency terms ‘oppressive 
measures.” This is pretty much as if they were to tell me to drive a 
nail into the wall without hitting it. I must trust to you to help me. 
Try and persuade your officers to make themselves as agreeable as pos- 
sible. Let them smile at the women ; throw their money about a little 
in village inns; and, when they get the chance, talk hopefully to the 
bumpkins about the facility of rising from the ranks. This always takes 
well. Ineed not remind you thatour peasants are very much more stupid 
than any other peasants I have ever had the opportunity of observing: 
if I had the time to have a five minutes’ interview with a few score of 
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them, turn by turn, I should persuade them, without much trouble, that 
private soldier becomes a field-marshal after two years’ service. Unfortu- 
nately I have not the time, and that is why I have written this. Excuse 
such a long letter. Pray offer my kind regards to Madame la Générale, 
and believe me, my dear General, 
Very faithfully yours, 
H. ve Borsrerré. 


P.S.—It occurs to me that it would be no bad plan if Colonel de la 
Sabronache were to give a dozen of his smartest hussars a fortnight’s 
leave of absence, and send them by twos or threes to go the round of the 
remoter villages with five or six napoleons apiece in their pockets. It 
might be well to choose Gascons : they talk the best and spend their money 
quickest. I will supply the napoleons; at least the Prefectoral fund will. 
After closing this letter I shall write to Monseigneur, to ask him to set 
his clergy at work. But I rather mistrust that Bishop; he is too fond of 
arguing. The clergy, like the Radicals, have had, of late, a great deal 
more tether than is good for them.—H. pr B. 


Letter from M. de Boisferré to Monseigneur Galureau, Bishop of 
Seinebourg. 


MonsEIGNEUR— Seinebourg, February 1st. 

I HAVE just received the prospectus of a new ‘ Boiled-Beef and Flan- 
nel- Waistcoat Club,’ to which, I observe, your lordship has extended your 
distinguished and benevolent patronage. May I hope, Monseigneur, that 
you will allow me to join you in furthering the charitable aims of this 
generous institution by adding my name to yours on the list of annual 
subscribers? It has been, in all times, the proudest prerogative of the 
State to assist the Church in her sacred mission of relieving the wants of 
suffering humanity ; and it is, doubtless, to this community of action in 
the prosecution of righteous works that we must attribute the cordial 
harmony which has so long existed between the civil government and 
the clergy. The days are now happily, and for ever, past when the 
Church could think that it had any interests apart from those of the 
State. Such as is the blending of the spiritual life in the human body 
with the physical—the union of the soul with the heart—such also is the 
connection between the ecclesiastical power and the civil; a connection 
so close and sympathetic that, to attempt any severance of it, would be to 
risk the most vital dangers. For this reason, Monseigneur, it behoves 
the Church and the State, on all occasions when mutual help is required, 
to put their strength in common :—the State, by assisting and encouraging 
the Church in her administrations of charity ; the Church, by supporting 
the State in all those measures of good government which are necessary 
to maintain order and to saféguard the well-being of society. More than 
once, already, it has been my happy privilege to thank your lordship for 
very kind and courteous co-operation in my departmental labours, and I 
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am sure I may safely appeal again to your patriotism to second me at the 
approaching conscription. The French army, Monseigneur, deserves the ~ 
admiration of all loyal minds, for it is at once an emblem of peace, of 
religion, and of civilization—of peace, because it is only by the perma- 
nence of a strong armed force that France can set a curb upon the rapa- 
cious schemes of foreign potentates ; of religion, because it is to the 
French army that is due the glory of having protected our Holy Father 
the Pope against the nefarious invasion of lawless infidels; and of 
civilization, because, were it not for our soldiers, the nation would soon 
become a prey to those godless republicans, who, in 17938, desecrated the 
churches, prescribed the Catholic faith and converted our country into a 
wilderness. I should estcem it a favour if your lordship would direct 
your clergy to point out these facts, in their sermons, between this and 
conscription time. In every village there are disaffected or timorous 
spirits who refuse to look upon military service as a debt which every 
good citizen owes to the State; and who, at the drawing of lots, are 
prone to break out into riots. The clergy may render great assistance to 
the Government if they will explain from their pulpits that the conscrip- 
tion is an institution founded on the principles of equality and justice ; 
that it is approved by the Church, and that, existing as it does for the 
protection and happiness of the community, it is the duty of all honest 
men to submit to it with patience and cheerfulness. Thanking your 
lordship once more for your invariable readiness in seconding my labours, 
I have the honour to remain, Monseigneur, 
Your very faithful and obliged servant, 
H. pe Borsrerré. 


Announcement posted up on the Notiec-boards of the Three hundred and ten 
Mairies of the Department of the Haute Seine. 


WE, THE Mayor— 

Tus is to give notice, that on the 14th February and following 
days, the annual drawing of lots for the recruitment of the military and 
naval contingents will take place at the chief towns of the cantons. 

All the young men who completed their twentieth year during the 
course of the last twelve months will be required to attend. The drawing 
of lots will be superintended by the Prefect of the Department, by the 
General commanding the division, and by the Military Inspector of the 
district. Claims for exemption from military service will be examined 
by the Council of Revision, which will commence its sittings on the 
1st of March. 

Those who will be entitled to claim exemption before the Council of 
Revision, by virtue of the laws of 1798, 1819, and 1882, regulating the 
conscription, are :—1, only sons of widows; 2, eldest brothers of orphan 
families ; 8, students preparing for the priesthood; 4, brothers of 
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soldiers actually serving in the army;* and, 5, those afilicted with 
physical infirmities of a nature to incapacitate them for service. 

The drawing of lots will be performed in public. Any one neglecting 
to appear and answer to the call of his name, unless hindered by duly 
certified illness, or any other grave impediment, will be amenable to the 
penalties specified in the Criminal Code against military deserters. 

By Order, 
February 2. Tue Mayor. 


Letter from M. Robert Marceau (age 20), Student of Law, to his friend 
M. Gustave Dumoncel, Medical Student in Paris. 


Village of Champ-les-Noix, 

My pear DumonceL— Department of Haute Seine, February 4. 

Wueny I left you in Paris last Thursday, to come back to my native 
village and take my chance in that flesh-and-blood lottery called the 
conscription, I promised to write and let you know how it fared with me 
on my journey, and how I was received by the inhabitants of this inter- 
esting though heaven-forsaken locality. My countrymen found me 
improved, which is more than I can say for them. There has long been 
a deep prejudice in these parts against the vain arts of reading and 
writing, and I learned, without astonishment, that our Mayor, who used 
to know his alphabet as far as the letter Q, had retrograded, since I last 
saw him, to the letter G. Progress walks backwards in these latitudes, 
to make up for its excess of pace in other regions. Iam glad to say I 
found my father and mother in good health ; but my father, who, as you 
know, is an old officer, still grieves me with his notions as to govern- 
ment, which clearly belong to a fossil era, and would expose him to the 
ignominy of being made a prefect, could they be known in high quarters. 
Yesterday he lectured me on the chapter of respect for constituted 
authorities, in which, he was sorry to notice, I seemed deficient. I fancy 
he must have heard me explaining to the Mayor that the Emperor rides 
to High Mass every Sunday on a bicycle, and that the Cabinet stalk after 
him in single file on stilts. My mother, who has lost all illusions as to 
the great of the earth, since she heard that the Minister of Fine Arts 
dyed his hair,—my mother lets me talk, and takes my part. I imagine 
she has a grudge against the Mayor. That representative of order, and 
his brother the churchwarden, each of them bought a new hat three years 
ago, and as the novelty of the thing has not yet had time to wear off, 
they have been bumptious on the strength of it ever since. When I 
arrived here the day before yesterday, I found all the available population 





* The fact of there being one brother out of a family already in the army does 
not exempt all the other brothers, but only one of them. Thus, if there were six 
brothers in a family, and the eldest was enrolled by conscription, this would exempt 
the second. In the same way the enrolment of the third would exempt the fourth, 
and that of the fifth would exempt the sixth, 
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of Champ-les-Noix gathered in front of the Mairie, to read the proclama- 
tion about the drawing of lots, which is to come off on the 14th. There 
was a great gawk staring at the paper and bleating like a calf: ‘I am 
sorry for you,” I said, ‘‘ but you seem affected. Is there anything I can 
say. to console you?” This proof of sympathy touched him. He 
whimpered that his name was Floupineau; that he was in love, and that 
if he was taken by the conscription next week, his sweetheart would have 
to wait seven years for him. I tried to reassure him on this head by 
explaining that women are not addicted to waiting seven years, and that 
the virgin of his choice would assuredly solace herself for his absence by 
taking some one else. But this failed to raise his spirits. He sobbed to 
me that the girl he loved was not a woman like other women, which made 
me think that she possibly had a few limbs missing, or that she was eight 
feet high and ate flaming tow for sustenance. But an hour or two 
later I saw the girl, and then I understood the grief of poor Floupineau, 
though I still wondered why he gave vent to it in public instead of 
retiring to a secluded place where there would be nobody to interfere with 
him. As you are aware, friend Dumoncel, I am not much given to senti- 
ment, which I have always considered out of place in this age of steam- 
boats,—but, frankly, I cannot help feeling for the unfortunate Floupineau. 
He is a great lout, but there must be some good in him, else that pretty, 
modest girl I saw clinging to his arm would never love him as she does. 
She tried to cheer him, and smiled at him through her tears. He bore 
up well enough whilst she was there, but as soon as she was gone, he sat 
down on a stone and cried as if his heart would break. Poor fellow! I 
believe his heart was breaking. I confess I didn’t like it, and returned 
home to dinner, without much of an appetite. He had taken me to his 
eottage, and shown me the books in which Annette (her name is Annette) 
had taught him to read. There was a large slate, too, covered with pot- 
hooks, on which he had been learning to write, in order to please her. 
If he draws a lucky number on the 14th, they are to be married; but if 
not—why, Floupineau will be put into a pair of red trousers and marched 
off to serve the country for the next seven years, at the rate of one sou a 
day, which makes 18 francs 25 centimes per annum. Floupineau sees 
nothing in this prospect to cheer him, and I am not surprised to find that 
he wishes there were no Government. As my own ‘political views 
are in close harmony with his on this point, I have promised to help 
him in the realization of them, should ever the occasion present itself: 
but meanwhile I think the best thing I can do for poor Floupineau is 
to get up a subscription, and endeavour to raise the 800 francs requisite 
to insure him.* Solomon Mosé, the man-merchant, is at present 





* In time of peace it generally costs from 2,300 to 2,500 to buy a substitute 
(remplagant), but by insuring oneself beforehand—i.e. before the drawing of lots—it is 
possible to get off free by paying 800 francs. The insurance agents are mostly Jews 
and go by the generic name of marchands d’hommes, If conducted on a large scale 
their business is a very lucrative one. 
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at Seinebourg, and his terms are 800 francs up to the eve of con- 
scription day. You see there is not much time to lose, for if the money 
is not raised by the 12th, and Floupineau draws a bad ticket on the 
14th, it will cost 2,800 francs to buy him off, and I see no chance of 
ever raising such a sum unless by hydraulic pressure. Myself, you 
know, I am insured. My mother saved up the 800 francs, sou by sou, in a 
worsted stocking, out of the 3,000 francs a year which the generosity of 
the State allows to my father for having been twice knocked over with a 
rifle by Arabs and once by a Russian. It was a piece of good-nature on 
their part, for there is the old military blood in both my parents, and I 
suspect they would not have been sorry to see me take kindly to the 
chassepot and win myself a pair of epaulets. But Dis aliter visum est. 
Providence has given me no taste for mounting guard on winter nights 
with the thermometer at 15° below freezing-point, and it is probably this 
that inspires me with a fellow-feeling for Floupineau. Do your best, 
Dumoncel, to gather a few mites for my rustic couple. Ask Bernard, 
Ballandu, Camille, Taupe, and the others, to levy a tax upon their 
exchequers. You can open my room, too, and take out my foils, the 
dumb-bells, the plaster bust of Robespierre, the edition of Voltaire, and 
the Pierrot costume I wore last Carnival; all these are marketable 
commodities which should loosen the purse-strings of the Mont de Piété, 
to the tune of at least a few frances or so. . . Good-by. It is four o’clock, 
the hour when the great guns of Champ-les-Noix meet at the café oppo- 
site, and play dominoes with accompaniment of beer till five. After that 
we mostly dine each man in his home. (I say we, because I rank as a 
great gun.) At six we meet one another again at the café for more 
dominoes and beer till nine. By ten there is not a candle burning 
within five miles round. It is a fine vegetarian sort of life. I observe that 
all the men grow under it into a strong family likeness with cucumbers. 
Good-by again. Yours affectionately, 
Ropert Marceav. 


P.S.—By the way, I had almost forgotten it. Send me a few Paris 
papers, will you? They take in nothing here but the Officiel! I have 
been living for two days on Imperial decrees and articles in praise of the 
dynasty ! 


Letter from Madame la Générale de Camp-Chevron (aged twenty-eight) 
to her friend Madame la Baronne de Tréfeuillet, at Paris. 


Chateau de Camp-Chevron, 
Dear LovisE— Prés de Champ-les-Noix, Haute Seine, February 7. 
Ir is so cruel of you to write and say you are unable to come, 
after I have been counting on you all along to help me in my duties of 
hospitality during this busy month. The conscription begins on the 14th, 
and every day the General brings home seven or eight officers to luncheon, 
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and as many to dinner. I never saw so much marching and counter- 
marching in all my life. My cousin Henri de Marcelay, of the Chasseurs, 
and Colonel de la Sabronache, of the Hussars, both tell me they have 
scarcely been out of uniform for the last six days, and I am sure they 
both look tired enough, though it seems they have at least three weeks 
more of this marching to go through before they can hope for any rest. 
However, it is chiefly the poor musicians I pity, for it is on them that 
this month of February falls heaviest. Every day they have to play the 
same tunes over and over again in the different villages ; and yesterday, when 
the band of the 108rd stopped at Champ-les-Noix, I declare the same 
piece was encored no less than four times. I believe it was that pretty 
song out of the ‘ Fille du Régiment.”” The villagers were mad about. it ; 
they clapped their hands and waved their cotton caps, to the great 
delight of the General, who says that if Government always provided a 
band to lead the peasants to the lottery-boxes, there would never be any 
riots to fear. He appears to be very much afraid of riots this year, the 
General. Yesterday, when the band had done playing, I wanted to have 
a barrel of beer sent down to them from the castle; but he refused to 
allow me, because he said it was better for the soldiers to buy their 
refreshments at the village inn, as this would help to make them popular. 
I do not know whether there is any real danger of disturbances, but 
I am told everywhere’ that the peasantry are becoming much less 
obedient than they used to be, and all the officers—you know how funnily 
they talk—say that the Empire is going to the dogs. This morning 
there came a visitor to the castle, who put the General into a great 
passion. We were sitting in the breakfast-room, at about eleven o’clock, 
when we saw a young man open the garden-gate and walk up towards 
the house across the lawn. He was not dressed as a peasant, but rather 
like an artist, and was smoking a cigarette with an air of enjoyment and 
a jauntiness which belong only to Parisians. Upon catching sight of us 
he came at once to the window of the breakfast-room, which is on a level 
with the terrace, threw away his cigarette, stepped in, and said coolly, 
though politely and with his hat off: ‘‘I believe I have the pleasure of 
addressing Madame de Camp-Chevron? My name is Robert Marceau.” 
And he handed me one of his cards. The General had seemed amused 
at first by the young man’s unceremonious entry; buton hearing him 
give his name, he got up and asked excitedly : ‘‘ Am I to understand, sir, 
that it is you who are M. Robert Marceau?” ‘“ Yes,” answered the young 
man, not in the least disconcerted. ‘“‘My name is Marceau, at yourservice.” 
‘Then, I regret to say, sir,”’ rejoined my husband, getting very red,—*“‘ I 
regret to say that I have the worst possible reports about you.” ‘ You 
surprise me, General,”’ answered M. Marceau, accepting, with a bow, the 
seat I offered him. ‘I have scarcely been here a week, and ‘people must have 
gone to work very fast if they have already drawn up reports about me.” 
He said all this so quietly and with such perfect good-humour, that I conld 
not help feeling interested in him. The General, however, was raising 
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his voice and growing more angry each moment :—‘I know, sir, you 
have only been here a week,” he continued; ‘but you have done 
more mischief in that week than I shall be able to mend in a month. 
You play tricks with the Mayor of your village, you turn the authorities 
into ridicule, you import seditious books and papers from Paris, you post 
up absurd proclamations during the night on the door of the Mairie; in 
fact you play all the ape’s pranks that you learn in that confounded 
Quartier Latin of yours. Look here, sir, what do you call this? ”— 
and my husband drew from his pocket a ridiculous placard, headed, ‘‘ We, 
the Mayor,” and parodying the official announcement as to the conscrip- 
tion. Iwas obliged to bite my lips to keep from smiling, for it was 
teally very amusing; but the General displayed the placard indignantly, 
and called upon the young man for an explanation: ‘I should like to 
know, sir,” he said sternly, ‘‘ whether you think this sort of thing can be 
tolerated ? Your object is evidently to incite the country lads against the 
conscription. You gather ignorant dolts round you, and in that sneering, 
saucy way you Parisians have, you teach them to laugh at Government, 
patriotism, glory, and everything else, and to look upon their Mayor as 
an idiot. How do you expect authority is ever to be maintained if pro- 
ceedings of this sort are allowed?” So far M. Marceau had listened 
in silence and with well-bred attention; when the General had done 
speaking, he asked demurely: ‘‘ If Government objects to be laughed at, 
why does it appoint Mayors who can’t read?”’ I do not think my hus- 
band was prepared for this question. It astonished and appeared to 
perplex him. Hoping to put an end to the debate, I interfered by 
remarking that M. Marceau must be tired with his walk, and inviting 
him to take a glass of wine or a cup of coffee. But he declined politely, 
and following up his first stroke with an easy self-possession that seemed 
to amaze the General, as it certainly did me, he began a witty, satirical 
attack upon the Government, the poor old Mayor of Champ-les-Noix, the 
Prefect, the conscription, the army, and a hundred other things and 
people, of which it is wonderful that a boy like him should know anything. 
I cannot remember all that my husband said in reply, but he answered 
hotly, and was thus at a disadvantage with M, Marceau, who never speaks 
one word louder than another, and appears incapable of losing his temper. 
The dispute turned chiefly on the conscription, which the General of 
course supported, although I could see that some of M. Marceau’s 
arguments puzzled him. I felt sorry that my cousin, Henri de Marcelay, 
was not there, for he is of about the same age as the young student, and 
this would have made the match more even. After the controversy had 
lasted more than half an hour, it was brought abruptly to an end by the 
General declaring that, right or not right, the conscription was law, and 
that if anybody in the department attempted to withstand it he would 
do so at his peril. He added a warning to the young man to mind what 
he was about, and ended by asking him very dryly to what he was 
indebted for the honour of his visit. The arrival of M. Marceau had 
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been so unexpected, and the altercation following it so sudden, that 
I had entirely forgotten the student was a stranger. My husband's 
question reminded me that it was to me M. Marceau had first addressed 
himself on entering, and so, to make some amends for the General’s 
gruffness, I inquired gently if there was anything we could do for him. 
He answered by producing a scrap of paper from his pocket-book, and 
holding it out to me: ‘‘I came on a begging mission, Madame,” he 
continued calmly. ‘There is an unfortunate villager who is in love and 
wants to get married. I am trying to raise money enough to insure him 
against bad luck at the conscription.” The General, who is really very 
harsh at times, treated this as an impertinence. He took the paper out 
of my hands and gave it back to M. Marceau, telling him that if he had 
nothing better to say, he would have done as well to keep at home. The 
student, however, instead of being abashed, looked up with a smile, and 
said pleadingly, ‘‘I believe, General, you are less hard than you would 
have it seem, and you are too just to visit your resentment towards me 
upon poor Floupineau. The man is not likely to make a good soldier, 
he is too much in love for that. I assure you it will be doing a kind 
action if you help to save him from the chance of being shot some 
morning as a deserter.”” The General, who was, perhaps, alittle ashamed 
of his rudeness, took back the paper and glanced over it, grumbling: 
‘* Who has subscribed this twenty-franc piece?” he asked. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to have been very fortunate in your subscriptions. This is the only 
one: whose is it?’’ M. Marceau coloured slightly, and said, ‘‘ The 
twenty francs are mine.”” Then in a somewhat plaintive tone, he added : 
‘‘ Floupineau’s fellow-villagers treat his love-affair rather as a joke. 
They would subscribe willingly enough to buy him a new waistcoat, 
especially if he didn’t want one, but they refuse to give a single cen- 
time towards making him happy. Perhaps, though, if you, General, 
were to head the list I might be more fortunate, for charitable sub- 
scriptions are mostly a game of follow-my-leader.” ‘‘ Floupineau, Flou- 
pineau!’’ murmured my husband, as if trying to recollect some- 
thing in connection with the name, and paying no attention to these 
last remarks. ‘‘ Floupineau Ah! I have it! Here, sir, take back 
your list., This Floupineau is a fellow with red hair, is he not?” 
M. Marceau gave a nod. ‘ Very well, then, I know him.- He is the man 
who was blubbering in the market-place when I passed through the 
village yesterday with the 108rd, and who shouted, ‘A bas la troupe!’ 
Egad ! I shouldn’t wonder if it was he who threw the mangel-wurzel at 
the drum-major. I will remember him, sir, you may depend upon it.” 
‘* You mustn’t be too severe, General,” expostulated M. Marceau; ‘the 
unhappy fellow is in love, and a despairing lover may be excused for 
throwing mangel-wurzels.” ‘The deuce he may, sir!’ responded the 
General, in a-huff. ‘‘ And what’s to become of military discipline? But 
we have talked enough on this matter. If your Floupineau draws a 
service-number on the 14th I will take care and order his Colonel to keep 
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a sharp look-out on him. And the same on you, by the way, for you are 
to draw too, I believe? ’’ ‘‘ Excuse me, General, I am insured,” laughed 
M. Marceau, with a bow. ‘‘ More’s the pity, sir; more’s the pity,” 
rejoined my husband. ‘Seven years’ musket-drill would have done you 
all the good in the world, if only to knock some of your infernal republican 
notions out of your head. I have the honour to wish you a good 
morning.” And upon this the General turned on his heel, leaving 
M. Marceau, hat in hand, to make a final bow to me, and then beat 
a leisurely and perfectly dignified retreat by the same way he came. 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon this episode, my dear 
Louise, in the first place because I was in a letter-writing mood, and in 
the next, because the adventure itself seemed to me a curious one. This 
is such a plodding world that a young man who walks unexpectedly into 
a breakfast-room to beg subscriptions for a love-sick peasant affords one 
something of a novelty to muse over. I have had inquiries made in the 
village since the morning, and find that M. Marceau is not such a very 
terrible democrat as the General seems to think. He has got himself into 
disgrace with the Mayor and Municipal Council by laughing at them, as 
it seems to be his practice to laugh at everybody; and he has irritated 
the sub-prefect, justices of the peace, and commissaries of police, by 
flooding this part of the country with Radical papers ; but I scarcely think 
there is much to be feared from him in the way of riots ; he has a reputation 
for being as good-hearted as he is merry, which is saying a good deal, for 
he is always smiling. As for the peasant Floupineau, I am told that his 
case is really a romantic one. The girl he loves is amiable, pretty, and 
modest. She is greatly superior to him in intelligence and culture, and 
his attachment for her is one of those fine things which, in the interests 
of poetry, one ought to encourage. He has learned to read and write so 
as to be more worthy of her, which is equivalent to what the slaying of 
two dragons would have been in the olden times. He has also given up 
the public-house, which may count as a third dragon, and he works from 
daybreak till beyond dark so as to be able to collect a small. sum towards 
the famous 800 francs for insurance. - In short, dear Louise, I have just 
sent 100 francs anonymously for him under cover to M. Marceau, and 
I pray with all my heart that between this and the 14th the General may 
be tempted to relent and do the same. My maid knocks to tell me it is 
time to dress for dinner; so I must close and seal. I cannot quite 
forgive you for not having kept your word about coming to spend a month 
here ; but, after all, you would have found the house transformed into 
a very barrack,—spurs and swords are clinking and clattering through 
the passages all day; passing regiments encamp themselves on the lawn ; 
the dining-hall has become a permanent mess-room ; and your affectionate 
friend, occupied all her time in catering meat and drink for hungry 
officers, seems to have exchanged her rank of générale for that of 
vivandiére. 

EvGinre pe Camp-CHEvRON. 
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Letter from M. Gustave Dumoncel, Medical Student in Paris, to his friend 
M. Robert Marceau, at Champ-les-Noix, Haute Seine. 


From the top of an Omnibus, 

Paris, February 7. 
Deepty touched, O friend, by hearing that you had been reduced to 
feed your mind for two days upon the prose of the Journal Officiel, 
your comrades and well-wishers, sodales et amici, forwarded the day 
before yesterday, per parcels’ delivery, a deal-box containing, 1 item, the 
complete collection, amounting to three numbers, of a republican organ 
which was predestined to a long and lucrative existence, had the Govern- 
ment suffered it to live—which it didn’t; 2 item, the complete collection 
(seven numbers) of another republican organ, which would have rendered 
immense services to the commonwealth had its life not been cut untimely 
short by a paucity of funds, and by the absence of all patriotism and dis- 
interestedness in the breast of the printer; 8 item, 115 odd copies of 
divers subversive publications for distribution amongst the agrarian 
classes ; 4 item, a series of coloured plates descriptive of the horrors of 
war, for the encouragement of bucolic minds about to face the conscrip- 
tion; 5 item, a correct statistical return of the numbers killed and 
wounded during the principal campaigns of the present century; 6, four 
tin-tacks to nail up said statistical return in any convenient and con- 
spicuous spot where it would be likely to attract attention. It is to be 
hoped, O Robert, that these treasures travelled safely to their haven. 
In addition, and for your own private edification, you will receive every 
day, per post, three newspapers carefully selected with a view to the 
apoplectic effect they might produce upon your Prefect were a stray 
number of them accidentally to fall into his hands.—The raising of funds 
for the interesting Floupineau has been a more delicate operation than 
the purveying of literature. A cabinet council was convoked at my 
official residence to consider and vote upon ways and means. His 
excellency the secretary of state, Ballandu, mulcted his privy purse in 
one moiety of its contents, to wit, fifteen francs; his excellency, Camille 
Taupe, decided upon mortgaging a part of his personal estate—videlicet, 
two pairs of boots, a silver watch, and six nightcaps—for the sum in 
specie of seventeen francs; your other colleagues in the cabinet also laid 
their budgets under a special tax; but all these financial operations have 
failed to raise the supply to more than sixty-three francs, enclosed 
herein per post-office order. The badness of the times, O Robert, must 
be accepted as an extenuation of the smallness of this amount. Had 
your colleagues in the cabinet been made aware six weeks ago, i.e. at 
the 1st January, of the pitiable predicament of the interesting Floupineau, 
they might have been able to do more. - But in February, when the 
coffers of the state are invariably empty, all they can offer is the expres- 
sion of their cordial sympathies, and the hope that Floupineau may have 
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learned and meditated upon the jprecept of Horace, Aiquam memento 
rebus in arduis servare mentem. ; 
Written by my hand, in pencil, on top of omnibus aforementioned. 
GustavE DuMmoNcEL, 
Sec. of State for Dept. of Cutting and Wounding, 
(Vulgo, Medical Student.) 


Letter from Madame la Baronne de Tréfeuillet, in Paris, to her friend 
Madame la Générale de Camp-Chevron. 


Avenue des Champs-Elysees, February 8. 
Tuanks, dear Eugenie, for your nice long letter, just received. How 
sorry I am not to be with you! Why, the house full of officers, and 
the clinking of spurs in the passages, and the camping on the lawn, and 
the dining-table surrounded with uniforms, are what I should like above 
all things in the world—moi, qui adore les militaires! However, la femme 
propose et le médecin dispose: for I have been suffering from a bad cold, 
and the doctor positively forbids my moving out of Paris. Enclosed is a 
hundred-frane note for ce pauvre Floupineau, whose story has quite touched 
me. I do declare, my dear, it is a shame for Government to take young 
men as it does and make soldiers of them against their will. I know, if they 
had taken my lover when I was a young girl and marched him away for 
seven years, I should have hated Government ever after. If they want 
soldiers they ought only to enlist those who are not in love; I shall tell 
M. le Ministre de la Guerre so when I next see him. You can send my 
one hundred francs anonymously, as you did yours, through that M. Marceau, 
whom I like without knowing him. I think he is quite right to laugh at 
the Mayor and everybody else : I amsure I should doso if I were him. I 
hope neither the General nor the Prefect will try and get him into trouble ; 
it is se pleasant to laugh and to be gay, and twenty years old! Mind, 
dear, I shall expect some more letters from you to let me know what 
becomes of our loving couple. I trust everything will go well. You 
should get somebody to tell the girl that she ought to burn a wax-taper 


every day at the Virgin’s altar. The peasant-girls do it in Brittany when 


their sweethearts are going to draw, and it can do no harm. If the 
wedding comes off you must let me hear of it some days beforehand, and 
I will send the bride a box of bonbons. Please remember me kindly to 
the General, and believe me, dear Eugenie, your ever affectionate friend, 
LovisE DE TREFEUILLET. 


Letter from Monseigneur Galureau, Bishop of Seinebourg, to M. de Boisferré, 
Prefect of the Haute Seine. 


Monsieur LE PREFET,— February 8. 
In accordance with the wishes expressed in your letter of the 1st, 
I have recommended my clergy to take the approaching conscription as a 
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text for seasonable exhortations on the virtues of patience and resignation ; 
and I trust that the words spoken from the pulpit may produce on the 
congregations the effect you desire. At the same time, Monsieur le Préfet, 
it is with sorrow I hear, from numerous reports brought to me within the 
present week, that overt attempts have been made in several communes 
of your Department to undermine the influence of the clergy by the dis- 
semination of seditious and infidel literature; and that no effort has been 
undertaken by the civil authorities to put a stop to this deplorable and 
insidious work of mischief. The commune in which the evil appears to 
have taken rise, is that of Champ-les-Noix, the vicar of which writes to 
complain that the soul of every one of the villagers is being tainted by 
newspapers and pamphlets of the most reprehensible character. I am 
aware, Monsieur le Préfet, that, for political ends of its own, the Govern- 
ment has thought good to allow a great measure of latitude to the press 
of large cities; but I trust you will concur with me in seeing that a 
liberty which may be harmless in crowded centres, amongst populations 
already corrupt, cannot be extended without danger to districts where— 
heaven be praised—religion and piety still flourish luxuriantly under the 
careful culture of the priesthood. If, as you so justly remark in your 
letter, sir, the Church and the State are cordially knit in bonds of mutual 
interest and affection, it is surely as much the duty of the State to protect 
the clergy against the venomous attacks of godless journalism, as it is thé 
duty of the Church, at certain times, to preach obedience and subjection 
‘to the civil government. Far be it from me to invoke the severity of the 
law upon anybody, but at a moment when, in deference to your request, 
the clergy of this diocese are inculcating precepts of loyalty and patriotism, 
I cannot but think, Monsieur le Préfet, it would be a generous acknowledg- 
ment if the civil government were to give some proofs of its respect for 
the Catholic faith and its ministers. 

I beg to thank you for your bounty on behalf of my Clothing Club, 
and have the honour to remain, Monsieur le Préfet, your humble and 


obedient servant ; ve + 
i I. CLement, Bishop of Seineboury. 


Letter from M. de Boisferré, Prefect of the Haute Seine, to M, le Vicomte 
de Chasse-Croisé, Sub-Prefect of the same Department for the Arron- 
dissement of Champ-les-Nefles. 


Dear Cuasse-Croisi— Seinebourg, February 8. 

Waar does all this mean? I have two letters before me, one 
from the Bishop and another from the General, complaining of disaffected 
spirit, seditious papers, and symptoms of disturbance in a large district 
of the Department. How is it I have not received official intimation 
of this? They say it is in your arrondissement at Champ-les-Noix that 
the mischief is hatching. What can your mayors be thinking about? 
why don’t they send reports? Who is the Mayor of Champ-les-Noix ? 
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Rate him soundly and ask him why he doesn’t attend better to his 
business ? Write by return, for I am altogether in the dark, and the 
Bishop is as bitter as a weed; one would think somebody had been flaying 
him. Yours faithfully, 

H. vz B. 


Despatch from M. le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé, Sub-Prefeet, to 
M., de Boisferré, Prefect. 


Sous-Préfecture de Champ-les-Nejles, 
Dear Monsieur LE PriretT— February 9, 8 a.m. 
I was just on the point of writing to you when your note of yester- 
day came in. I only received intelligence last night of the doings of 
Champ-les-Noix. None of the mayors had written, and it was too late 
for yesterday's post when I was put in possession of the three voluminous 
reports which I enclose. After reading these reports, I cannot but think 
that a great deal of fuss is being made about nothing. The whole affair 
amounts to a few pranks played by a Quartier Latin student, named 
Marceau, who is going to draw at the conscription next week. He seems 
to be a wild, good-natured sort of fellow, addicted to socialist trash and 
halfpenny papers. He has brought a boxful of these with him from 
Paris, and distributes them by handfuls. Ido not think, however, there- 
is much fear of anybody surfeiting himself with this kind of literature. - 
To begin with, not one out of twenty of our people can read, and if they 
could it would make no difference, for they would not be able to under- 
stand the papers,—I know I cannot, though I tried conscientiously for 
an hour last night. There is a more serious charge against Robert 
Marceau, of posting up prints to frighten the peasants, and excite them 
against the conscription. It appears he has taken a lout of the name of 
Floupineau under his protection, and is raising a subscription to insure 
him. Floupineau goes whimpering about the country at the heels of 
Marceau, and the two together preach that the conscription is an iniquity, 
a tax of blood, &c. &c. This might be dangerous if it had any effect, but 
I do not believe it has. It is true somebody accuses Floupineau of having 
assaulted the drum«major of the 108rd by throwing a vegetable at him, 
but the thing is not proved; and besides, as the conscription is now so 
near, it would, I am convinced, be sound policy to take no notice of 
M. Marceau’s vagaries. However, I await your orders, and if you think 
it advisable, Iwill send for the young man and remonstrate quietly with 
him. If he is a gentleman this will act more efficaciously than a public 
reprimand or a prosecution. 
I remain, dear Monsieur le Prefet, 
Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
Raovt DE CuassE-Crotsé. 
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Telegram from M., le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé to M. de Boisferré. 


February 9, 1 p.m. 
Arter posting letter this morning, report arrived— practical joke at 
Champ-les-Noix, on Colonel Hussars. Squib tied tail of horse. Horse . 
bolted. Colonelin ditch. Scuffle—soldiers peasantry. Nothing broken. 
Details by messenger. 


Despater from M, le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé, Sub-Prefect, to 
M. de Boisferré, Prefect. 
(BY SPECIAL MESSENGER.) 
; Sous-Préfecture de Champ-les-Nefles, 
Dear Monsieur LE Priret— February 9, 2.80 p.m. 

You will have got my telegram ere this, acquainting you summarily 
with what has taken place at Champ-les-Noix. I am unable to ascertain 
who is to blame for this new freak, but the consequences have, fortunately, 
not been serious, so that the delinquent, whoever he is, will only have a 
piece of childish folly on his conscience. I think it is essential not to 
exaggerate matters. The first report was, that a cracker had been tied 
to the tail of Colonel de la Sabronache’s horse, that the horse had bolted, 
that the Colonel had been pitched on his head, and that there had been 
an armed encounter between the Hussars and the peasantry, resulting in 
some broken heads. After sifting all this, I find that not much remains ; 
JT am not even sure about the cracker. The most credible account is, 
that the Hussars had halted at Champ-les-Noix to play a fanfare, that a 
cracker, or a squib, or a box of vesuvians was mischievously thrown into 
the crowd by somebody, that the Colonel’s horse took fright and threw 
his rider, and that the Hussars, to keep the people from hustling round 
the scene of the accident, drove them back with the pommels of their 
swords; whence a slight scuffle, in which, however, nobody was hurt. 
As might be expected, the Colonel is very much out of temper, though he 
escaped without a bruise. He talks of the affair as of an insult offered to 
the flag, and insists upon the necessity of making an example of the 
offenders. I saw him an hour ago, and pretended to agree in all he said, 
which is the only way with excited men. But, by-and-by, when he has 
grown cool, he will probably understand that for his own dignity’s sake - 
we had better treat the thing as an accident, and not plunge into a prose- 
cution which would compel us to own that there is disaffection existing 
amongst the peasantry. This is always undesirable, and especially so, I 
think, in this case, for a deliberate insult offered to a Colonel at the head 
of his regiment would suppose very grave disaffection indeed. I trust 
my views on this subject may meet with your approval, and I hope you 
will sanction the course I should be inclined to adopt’ of ascribing this 
untoward piece of business simply and purely toa mishap. I ought to 
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add that there is nothing I have heard as yet which would tend to 
implicate M. Marceau in this affair. The prank, indeed, is not of the 
kind which any respectable student would play. 
I remain, dear Monsieur le Préfet, 
Your most faithful and obedient servant, 
Raout DE CuassE-Crolsé, 


Letter from M. de Boisferré, Prefect, to M. Victor Merle, Editor of 
L’Aigle de Seinebourg (Prefectoral organ). 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) 


My pear M. Merte— February 9. 
You have probably heard what has just taken place at Champ-les- 
Noix ; but, if not, the accompanying despatch just received from M. de 
Chasse-Croisé will inform you. It is an unlucky piece of business, and 
might read badly if stated to the public in a crude form: you had better 
dress it up, therefore, so as to give it a proper look. ‘You can say that 
Colonel Sabronache’s horse was frightened by the enthusiastic ovation which 
the peasants gave to the military. Describe the ringing cheers, waving 
of hats, &c. It would never do to let it be believed that a colonel was 
thrown into the mud on purpose. By the way, who is that contributor of 
yours who writes the articles on the army and conscription, and signs 
‘‘Marengo?”’’ He writes very well, but there is too much Paris and 
rose-water in his style. He smirks to his adversaries as if he were on the 
Journal des Débats. That doesn’t do. What we want for country-folk is 
a pounding style, three adjectives to a noun, and plenty of seasoning: 
your own manner is capital. Tell ‘‘ Marengo” that if he yields a point 
to his opponents the peasants will think he is funking. He must hit 
hard and yield nothing. Ask him to change his metaphors, too,—I 
observe he talks of the ‘tide of revolution.” This is not happy when 
addressing an inland population who have never had a sight of the sea, 
and would not believe in its existence if sworn to them on oath. If he 
wants similes, let him compare a revolution to the sheep-rot or to the 
small-pox,—this frightens the women,—or to rick-burning, which always 
alarms the farmers. Moreover, let him stick to this point, and repeat it 
in every one of his articles, that the Conscription was first instituted 
* under the Republic (1792), and that the Radicals who attack it are 
consequently humbugs. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hector DE Botsrerri, 
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View taken of the Episode at Champ- 
les-Noiv by L’Aigle de Seine- 


bourg, organ of the Prefect. - 


(Extract from the paper, Feb- 
ruary 10.) 


Considerable excitement was caused 
in the town yesterday by the report that 
M. de la Sabronache, the deservedly popu- 
lar Colonel of the 27th Hussars, had met 
with a serious fall from his horse whilst 
out with his regiment in the neighbour- 
hood of Champ-les-Noix. As generally 
happens in such cases, many exaggerated 
rumours were set afloat ; and our Radical 
friends, in their eagerness to make political 
capital out of every event of an unusual 
character, lost no time in forging a cock- 
and-bull story about a squib or a cracker 
that had been maliciously thrown at the 
Colonel’s horse by some peasant anxious 
for mischief. We are happy to be able to 
give the most categorical denial to this 
fable, the perverse ingenuity of which 
sufficiently denotes its origin. Nothing 
serious has happened: Colonel de la 
Sabronache is unhurt ; and, although the 
small accident which has befallen him is 
in itself regrettable, yet the causes which 
immediately led to it are so extremely 
satisfactory that we can scarcely term the 
occurrence a mishap. Early yesterday the 
Colonel took the brilliant regiment, which 
he so ably commands, for a ride into the 
arrondissement of Champ-les-Néfles, seven 
miles distant from Seinebourg. The 
morning was a lovely one, and the 
country roads were lined with villagers, 
who loudly cheered the brave troops, thus 
testifying in simple hearty fashion their 
respect and admiration for the. army, At 
Champ-les-Noix there was a halt, and the 
‘Colonel, in order to please the peasants, 
ordered the trumpeters to sound a hunt- 
ing fanfare. <A great crowd was by this 
time gathered round the soldiers, and 
the fanfare was so splendidly executed 
that a veritable ovation was the result. 
The villagers burst into frantic huzzas. 
Many of them, no doubt, remembered 
that in a few days’ time they too might 
be called to the honour of serving in the 
noble regiment before them, and this 
added fire to their enthusiasm. Hats 
were thrown up, handkerchiefs waved, 
flowers showered down; and it was one 
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View taken of the Episode at Champ- 
les- Noix by La Réforme de 
Seinebourg, organ of the Op- 
position.  (E&tract from the 
paper, February 10.) 


At last the long pent-up indignation 
begotten by the annual levy of a heart- 
less blood-tax, has found vent in one of 
our villages. Our readers will notice in 
another column the report of an occur- 
rence too pregnant with political signifi- 
cance to be overlooked. A defiance has 
been publicly hurled by the peasantry of 
this Department at the preetorians of the 
Empire in the person of one of their most 
notorious chiefs, the Colonel of the 27th 
Hussars. It would be idle to seek to ex- 
tenuate the purport of this act. It speaks 
for itself. It means despair, it means 
resistance, it means revolt against a state 
of things too insufferable to be longer 
borne. These are the facts :—Yesterday _ 
morning Colonel de la Sabronache, at the 
head of that regiment which has acquired 
so unenviable a celebrity in our town for 
its licentiousness and its arrogance, rode 
out on a parade excursion into the arron- 
dissement. of Champ-les-Néfles. Our 
readers will bear in mind that conscrip- 
tion day is approaching, and that our 
rulers consider it good policy to despatch 
armed cohorts into the villages to over- 
awe and dazzle the populations. How- 
ever, a less shrewd man than the Colonel 
of the 27th would have had no difficulty 
in perceiving yesterday how vain are such 
idle displays to impose either fear or 
admiration, Everywhere the roads were 
lined with peasants whose sullen, deject- 
ed.attitude sufficiently attested the little 
enthusiasm they felt for that puppet- 


_ show of coxcombish soldiers, whose gilt 


lace is paid for out of the sweat of the 
Labourer’s brow, and whose sabres are 
forged by the aching of the Working- 
Man’s limbs. At Champ-les-Noix there 
was a halt. Everybody knows what those 
military halts are, when thirsty, royster- 
ing troopers spread into the public-houses 
and set the example of drunkenness and 
revelry. We may suppose that, on this 
occasion, the scenes of intoxication and 
noise were even worse than usual; for 
soon loud murmurs began to be heard in 
the village, and the inhabitants clustered 
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of these hastily improvised nosegays, 
flung out of a cottage window by the 
hand of a village girl, which fell on the 
head of the Colonel’s horse, and caused 
the spirited beast to take fright and 
plunge through the hedge of a garden, 
where it broke down and brought its rider 
to the ground. Fortunately, however, 
there was no hurt. In a minute the 
Colonel was up and laughing gaily at 
his accident. “I’ve been worse than 
that, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, in good- 
natured allusion to his wounds on the 
field of battle ; and, before leaving the 
village, the gallant officer took care to 
kiss his hand, in true knightly fashion, 
at the young lady who had been the un- 
willing cause of the casualty, and whose 
tears, upon seeing how nearly she had 
been occasioning a catastrophe, were 
more eloquent than the fullest excuses. 
Thus all’s well that ends well, and the 
incident to which our Radical friends, 
with their usual good faith, have sought 
to ascribe a revolutionary significance, 
stands reduced to its true proportions. 
The whole event proves simply this: 
That the approach of the conscription, 
far from altering the loyalty and patriot- 
ism of our peasant-classes, tends, on the 
contrary, to heighten those sentiments of 
attachment to the army and devotion to 
the Government which characterize all 
reasonable Frenchmen, 
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round the Colonel, uttering indignant 
protests against the desecration of their 
peaceful homes. Most people at Seine- 
bourg are acquainted with the summary 
manners of Colonel de la Sabronache. 
Instead of listening to the complaints of 
the villagers he ordered his clarions to 
play a fanfare to drown their clamours, 
and immediately the voices that had been 
raised in just resentment were smothered 
in the sardonic braying of trumpets. But 
this was too much. The villagers had 
borne without murmuring the insolent 
contrast between the pompous splendour 
of the troops and their own sordid 
misery; they had submitted with only a 
groan to see their fields and hamlets in- 
vaded by those armed bravos, whose 
coming reminded many of them of the 
seven-years’ tax they would soon be 
required to pay ; and they had confined 
themselves to simply expostulating when 
the profligate carousing of their unwel- 
come visitors filled them with disgust 
and anger. But there are limits to every- 
thing, and this last defiant reviling 
of their wretchedness swept away all 
patience. A young peasant burst 
through the crowd with a firework in 
his hand. ‘Insult for insult ! mockery 
for mockery!” he shouted desperately, 
and in face of the troops, stupefied 
with astonishment, he tied the plaything, 
ready lighted, to the tail of the Colonel’s 
horse, which bounded at the explosion 
that followed and threw its rider, soiled 
and bleeding, on the road. Then fol- 


lowed one of those scenes with which the annals of the Second Empire 
have made us only too familiar. The soldiers, heated with wine and furious, 
drove back the people with the pommels of their swords, trampled them under 
foot and poured out volleys of coarse abuse, amidst the shrieks of women and 
the excited imprecations of men. It was pitiful work ; we forbear from 
description. Enough to say that when the Colonel had been picked up, and 
order restored by the intelligent and truly Imperial method just mentioned, the 
27th Hussars, with their crest-fallen chief, took their way back for Seine- 
bourg, completely edified, we trust, as to the popularity of the army amongst 
the villages. . . . Our readers will not require us to point the moral of this 
event, for the moral is obvious. Long years of military oppression are pro- 
ducing the fruit that was to be expected. There has been enough and more 
than enough of conscriptions, huge standing armies and crushing taxes. The 
peasant has grown tired of seeing his fields lie fallow for want of hands to till 
them, his sons enrolled by force and dragged off to waste the fairest years of 
their lives in the demoralizing sojourn of garrison towns, his purse emptied 
to pay for the keep of half a million strong men in idleness. The firework 
exploded at Champ-les-Noix is the signal-rocket of agrarian resistance! We 
advise the Government to look to it. 
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Despatch from M. de Boisferré, Prefect, to M. le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé 
Sub-Prefect at Champ-les-Neéfles. 


Dear Cuasse-Crorsi — Seinebourg, Feb. 10. 

You are quite right about attributing the Champ-les-Noix business 
to an accident. To acknowledge the existence of disaffection, save in 
cases where proof enough exists to send a few men to the hulks, is 
for a Prefect like committing suicide. You are quite wrong, though, 
in making light of the pranks lately played at the village, and in speaking 
indulgently of the student Marceau. You must have that young man 
arrested at once. Very possibly it was not he who threw the squib, but 
it was certainly his late eccentric doings which put it into the head of 
some peasant to throw it. Those fellows—I mean the peasants—have 
no imagination of their own; but they are like baboons—they imitate. 
Your views as to government, my dear Viscount, are too limp: they 
want more starch. Trust the experience of an old stager, who has had 
fifteen years of it at Seinebourg, nothing was ever done by handling 
countrymen with kid gloves. There are still four days to the conscrip- 
tion: this young Marceau has plenty of time to do more mischief. Have 
him quietly arrested in the night and brought to Seinebourg in a fly. 
We will keep him under lock and key till the fourteenth, and then liberate 
him, saying it was a mistake. Mind, however, it is done quietly ; no 
noise or fuss. An arrest loses half its terrors if not managed in the 


dark. Yours faithfully, 
H. ve B. 
P.S.—I had forgotten the peasant Floupineau. Have him arrested 
too. He will be all the better for a little confinement. H. ve B, 


Letter from M. de Boisferré, Prefect, to M. le Général de Camp-Chevron. 


My pear GeNeERAL— Seinebourg, Feb. 10. 

To save further unpleasantness during the next few days, I have 
sent orders to Chasse-Croisé to have the young student Marceau arrested. 
It cannot do any harm: a day or two in gaol will frighten him and make 
him anxious to get back to Paris. I have also directed the incarceration 
of the peasant Floupineau, who has been going about with Marceau, 
snivelling his sorrows and begging subscriptions to buy himself an 
insurance. I suspect he has done more harm than the other. I know 
those peasants; they are as crafty as foxes. You will have noticed that 
L’ Aigle of to-day gives the desirable version of the Sabronache affair ; 
the other paper, La Réforme, takes the inexpedient view. I am going to 
send a denial by Communiqué to the latter, and I shall apply for leave to 
prosecute them on a charge of inciting the citizens to rebel against the 
law. This has an ugly sound, and may frighten the Minister into con- 
senting. It will be a pleasure for me to see La Réforme in the dock 
again; it will be like old times. I think it advisable to continue the 
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marching and music with more zeal than ever for another week or so— 
especially in the vicinity of Champ-les-Noix. It is a pity one cannot 
have a band of music set up permanently in that village; I have not 
such a troublesome place in my whole province. Pray give my kind 
regards to Madame le Générale ; and believe me, my dear General, 
Yours very faithfully, 
H. pe Botsrerré. 


Letter from M. Robert Marceau, Student of Law, to his friend M. Gustave 
Dumoncel, Medical Student, in Paris. 


My pEaR DumoncEL— , Feb. 10. 

You will have got my telegram thanking you for letter of 7th inst., 
and sixty-three francs enclosed. I should have added the acknowledg- 
ments of the interesting Floupineau, but they were so numerous and 
polysyllabic, that they must have necessitated a double message—a thing 
unadvisable on grounds ofeconomy. Little purse is becoming big purse. 
I received 100 francs wrapped up in mauve paper, with feminine super- 
scription, Ad majorem Dei Cupidinis gloriam, which must have been 
cribbed out of a dictionary, as the spelling was correct’: which it would 
not have been had the lady trusted to her resources in orthography. 
Two days after, second edition of the hundred francs wrapped in paper— 
pink this time—with Latin superscription, Macte,“Puer !—which might 
have applied indifferently to Floupineau or me, but which I equitably 
applied to both to save contestations. Floupineau had himself treasured 
up 115 francs, and Mdlle. Annette, 255, which raised the total, including 
donation of self, to 653 francs. But for the last two or three days I 
have been on my legs from rosy morn to dewy eve, and by sedulous 
importunacy of everybody within a radius of three leagues possessed of 
the wherewithal, I have scraped together an additional 110 francs, which 
reduces the quod est inveniendum to 47 francs. This I shall find in the 
course of the present day, either by adjudication of a section of my 
wardrobe to the itinerant vendor of old clothing, or by a solicitous appeal 
to the maternal wallet. This last chance, however, I regret to say in 
passing, holds out. but hypothetical chances of success ; for a first appeal 
to the wallet in question induced the reply that, if Madame Marceau had 
money to spare, she would expend it upon me and not upon Floupineau 
—a sentiment which I commended for its philoprogenitiveness, whilst 
deprecating it on the broad principles of universal philanthropy. We kept 
the matter of the subscriptions secret from Mdlle. Annette until last 
night, when the interesting Floupineau went, arrayed in Sabbath vest- 
ments, to communicate the secret to the object of his affections. Not 
having been present at the interview, I scruple to give a description of 
the same; but this morning, at break of day, I had to submit to the 
shampooing process of grateful thanks. Mdlle. Annette, dressed in her 
smartest, came with her lover, bearing a giant bouquet of mixed violets, 
which they laid on my breakfast-plate, end then said they should “never, 
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never” forget me. Mdlle. Annette looked very pretty, and cried; 
the interesting Floupineau, as became him on such an occasion, offered 
the appearance of a boiled lobster. There was more hand-shaking 
and vows of gratitude than seemed to me to meet the just demands of the 
case, for in point of fact it is not me, but the fair person who sent the 
two editions of the 100f. note, who should be thanked. I told Malle. 
Annette as much, and when she was gone, in company with her swain, 
both colouring and happy, I sat down to write a short note to the lady 
whom I suspect of the benefaction, a fair-haired, blue-eyed little gentle- 
woman, married to none other than the gallant and distinguished fire-eater 
who commands the military of this district. I sent the bouquet of violets 
too (both anonymously), so that should I be wrong in my guess—though 
I decline to think so, being of a perspicuous turn of mind—no harm will 
have been done. The day after to-morrow morning, Floupineau and I 
set out for Seinebourg, to seek Solomon Mosé, the white-slave trader, who 
deals in full-grown citizens and insurance policies. After the termination 
of the business with him, I shall have leisure on my hands, and be able 
to devote the next three days to the dissemination of sound views onthe 
conscription amongst the peasantry. This leads me to the subject of the 
subversive literature you thoughtfully forwarded. It has done wonders. 
I have been cursed for the propagation of it by every functionary on the 
official ladder, from the highest to the lowest, beginning with the Prefect 
and ending with the Mayor. The peasants don’t understand the papers, 
but this doesn’t matter; they paste them on their walls, and make the 
General foam at the mouth, the curé tear his hair, the justice of the peace 
lose his appetite, and the garde champétre blaspheme so horribly, that if it 
continues I shall be compelled to apply for a warrant against him on 
grounds of public morality. They learn very quickly, those peasants. I 
have taught them some songs of ’48, which they intone with rare good 
effect under the Mayor’s windows towards midnight, I leading the orchestra 
with an umbrella. I suspect if the conscription were postponed a fort- 
night, and I were obliged to stay here that time, the Mayor and his 
brother, the churchwarden, would be stricken down with jaundice. They 
are both yellowing perceptibly ; but what is one to do, friend Dumoncel ? 
one must devise something to make the time go by in this wilderness of a 
village. If there were shooting one might have recourse to that; but as 
the five rabbits and the two partridges who form the yearly contingent of 
game in this Department are invariably summoned to a happier world on 
the 1st September, five minutes and seven seconds exactly after the open- 
ing of the shooting season, authority-baiting is positively the only pastime 
left to keep one’s watch from coming to a dead-stop, and one’s life from 
withering untimely in the bud. However, I confess I am getting as bad 
a name in these parts as Maro’s friend the triste lupus. All the peasants 
who owe a grudge to. anybody take advantage of my presence to pay it 
off secretly in the dark, and next morning the responsibility of the mis- 
deed, whatever it may be, is laid by unanimous consent on me. It is 
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thus I have been already credited with the buffeting of an inoffensive 
husband on his own doorstep after nightfall, with the felonious slaying of 
Madame la Juge de Paix’s cat, and with the tying of a cracker to the tail 
of an eagle-nosed Colonel’s horse yesterday morning in this very village. 
This last affair was no joke, though the villagers appeared to think it was. 
The Colonel might have been killed ; as it was, his busby was squashed as 
flat as a biffin, and his sword twisted into a corkscrew by the unmistake- 
ably ugly cropper he got. The peasants have been laughing at it ever 
since ; I think their only regret in the matter is that the Colonel’s head 
was not flattened too. There is nothing like rural life for stocking the 
heart with kindly feelings, and imparting to the mind a droll percep- 
tion of humour. Thanks again to you and the “cabinet council” for 
your offering to Floupineau. I hope to be back amongst you soon. 
Yours affectionately, 
Ropert Marceau. 


Anonymous Letter, in Feminine Hand, deposited at M. Robert Marceau’s 
door, 11th Iebruary, towards evening. 


M. Roserr Marceau is privately warned by a well-wisher that orders 
have been issued to have him arrested this very night, as well as 
the peasant Floupineau. M. Marceau had better leave Champ-les-Noix 
instantly, and keep hidden for the next few days. The writer requests 
M. Robert Marceau will burn this. 


Telegram from M. le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé, Sub-Prefect, to 
M. de Boisferré, Prefect. 
February 11, 10.15 p.m. 
Two birds flown. Neither Student Marceau nor Floupineau found. 
Detectives on going at 9.30 discovered both decamped hour before. Must 
have got warning. 


Second Telegram from M. le Vicomte de Chasse-Croisé, Sub-Prefect, to 
M. de Boisferré, Prefect. 
Midnight, Feb. 11. 
Aut safe. Two birds caught. Have despatched them to Seinebourg. 


Order from M. de Boisferré, Prefect, to M. Vrille, Governor of the Prison 
of Seinebourg. 
MonsreuR— reb, 12. 
You will detain the two prisoners, M. Robert Marceau and René 
Floupineau, till the morning of the 14th, and then set them free. You will 
see they are indulgently treated—I speak especially of M. Marceau—but 
you will allow them to communicate with nobody. All the letters they 
write must be forwarded to me. 
Hector DE Botsrerre&. 
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Letter from M. Robert Marceau to his friend Gustave Dumoncel, at Paris. 
(One of half-a-dozen letters written by M. Robert Marceau on 
the morning of his incarceration, and transmitted by M. Vrille to the 
Prefect, but never forwarded to their destination.) 


My pear DumonceL— Prison of Seinebourg, February 138. 

I am in prison! cell No. 8, first-floor passage, one of those that used 
to be reserved for the journalists of the locality during the palmy days of 
the Second Empire. The editor of La Réforme de Seinebourg used to 
come here so often that he ended at last by leaving a portmanteau full of 
linen, so as not to have the trouble of bringing luggage each time he came. 
I slept in one of his nightcaps yesterday, and shall call upon him to 
thank him when I go out. My arrest, and that of the interesting Flou- 
pineau, who is my fellow-bondsman, though in another wing (cell 115, 
third floor back ; ventilation deficient), was as unpleasantly sudden as 
the falling of a tile. I received private warning yesterday that I was in 
demand, and set out accordingly on a country walk in the neighbourhood, 
in the society of Floupineau, whom I roused from his couch. But where 
were we togo? Neither he nor I knew—there is no railway, nor stage- 
coach at Champ-les-Noix : we had to trust to our legs. We made across 
the fields hoping to reach Seinebourg on foot, and there lie hidden in an 
hotel. But we lost our way, wandered about helplessly across an ex- 
panse of ploughed fields, and, at a turning of a road, unexpectedly ran 
upon four gendarmes and a corporal, who happened to be on the look-out 
for us. An hour and twenty minutes afterwards we were lodged here. 
The people are very civil. This morning I had boiled beef for breakfast, 
and hopes are held out of a repetition of that delicacy at dinner. The 
governor told me, however, I could have anything else I liked by paying 
for it, which I thought considerate, especially as I had no money. Flou- 
pineau’s manly virtues have come out well under the test of adversity. 
At first, under the impression that his head was going to be instantly 
shaved, he waxed despondent and talked gloomily ; but upon learning that 
nothing was going to happen to him, beyond being locked up in an apart- 
ment eight feet by six, he turned sanguine again, and has been inveighing 
ever since against the Imperial Government. The melaticholy part of the 
business, however, is, that we were to have insured Floupineau to-day, and 
that our confinement obliges me to trust to the governor of this establish- 
ment for the discharge of this formality. I have given him the 800 francs— 
every farthing of the money Floupineau and I possessed—and he has pro- 
mised faithfully that he will see about it, which is the only assurance I can 
ever wring out of this deuce of a functionary. He has an immeasurable 
nose, and squints, but his manners are bland ; I suspect the journalists, 
his guests, have formed him. I know he and the editor, whose nightcap I 
wore, were great chums. They used to sit together half the day, and the 
editor, to utilize the leisures of his friend, taught him to do paste and 
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scissors business, so that every time Jules Fauve came here La Réforme 
used to be sub-edited by the governor.. M. Vrille found this a satisfac- 
tory way of adding two napoleons a week to his revenue, and I am told 
that the discontinuance of press prosecutions is weighing heavily on his 
mind. My object in writing to you, friend Dumoncel, is to ask you to 
busy yourself about me if you do not receive a telegram on the 14th or 
15th announcing my liberation. Perhaps they will set Floupineau and 
me free to-morrow for the conscription, and if so the two days of boiled 
beef will not have much mattered. But if we are kept under lock longer 
it may mean that we are going to be prosecuted for something, and this 
may be serious. You have influential connections: your cousin has a 
brother in-law who knows the nephew of the Home Minister’s private 
secretary. This is a little intricate, but in misfortune, as in love and 
war, all ways are good that lead to the desired end. Ido not so much 
care for myself, but I am nervous about Floupineau and Mdlle. Annette. 
If the governor does not manage the insurance to-day it will be too late, 
and if Floupineau draws a bad number to-morrow I shall feel the weight 
of a paving-stone on my conscience ; for it is certainly owing to me that 
Floupineau is yawning at this moment in cell No. 115, and should he be 
put into red breeches and presented with a chassepot, together with in- 
structions to learn the use of it for the next few years, it will unquestion- 
ably be owing to my fault. Good-by. If you ever think of settling in 
the country I recommend you to keep clear of this Department. The 
Prefect has notions concerning the liberty of the subject which appear to 
me radically unsound. 
Yours affectionately, 
Rosert Marceau. 


P.S.—Should our imprisonment assume a chronic complexion, I 
authorise the nephew of your cousin’s brother-in-law to make terms with 
the Minister’s private secretary. In exchange for the liberation, with all 
honours, of Floupineau and self, I would promise a platonic allegiance to 
the Imperial dynasty. I must decline, however, to accept a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

R. M. 


Letter from M. Vrille, Governor of the Prison of Seinebourg, to 
M. de Boisferré, Prefect. 
Monsieur LE PriretT— February 18. 
I rorwarp herewith six letters, written this morning by M. Robert 
Marceau, and one by the prisoner Floupineau. M. Marceau has intrusted 
me with 800 francs, directing me to insure his fellow-prisoner against the 
risks of the conscription of to-morrow. I await your orders on this 
subject, and have the honour to remain, M. le Préfet, 
Your most humble, obedient servant, 
ZACHARIE VRILLE. 
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Reply from M, de Boisferré to M. Vrille. 
MonsigeuR— 
I po not see any necessity for insuring the prisoner Floupineau. 
I think the best thing that could befall him would be to be trained to 
habits of loyalty and good behaviour, by subjection to military discipline. 
You had better reply to M. Marceau, that you have no attic to dispose 
of funds confided to you by prisoners. 
TI remain, &c. 
Hector DE Boisrerré. 


Telegram from M. Robert Marceau to M. Gustave Dumoncel, Medical 
Student in Paris. 


ebruary 14, 8 a.m. 
Just free with Floupineau. But governor never insured. Floupineau 
distracted. Conscription in an hour. Offer of platonic allegiance 
withdrawn. 


Extract from L’Aigle de Seinebourg, Prefectoral Organ. 


February 15. 
YesterpDay the drawing of lots for the conscription of the present year’s 
military contingent was begun in this Department. The drawing com- 
menced in the canton of Champ-les-Néfles, and we are happy to state that 
everything passed off in the utmost good order. The gaiety and loyal 
enthusiasm of the peasants were as conspicuous as on former occasions. 
There was the usual crowding of the churches and offertories of tapers 
previous to the drawing, and we need scarcely add that the cafés were 
as full as ever with conscripts, who toasted the success of each other’s 
military careers in foaming jugs of beer. In the evening there was a 
performance at the small theatre of Champ-les-Néfles by the dramatic and 
operatic troupe of the Imperial Theatre of Seinebourg, the pieces given 
being Le Caporal et la Payse, the second act of Les Dragons de Villars, 
and La.Fille du Régiment. The famous cavatina in the last piece—we 
mean the song of the ‘‘ Brave Twenty-First ’—was rapturously encored, 
and Malle. Lili Fontange, who played the part of the vivandiére, was 
called again and again before the curtain at the close of the act by the 
enthusiastic and delighted conscripts. The only episode reported to us 
in connection with the drawing of lots is the obstreperous grief of a 
peasant named Floupineau, who, on drawing a ticket which subjected him 
to enrolment, burst out into the most violent and unseemly demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, and had eventually to be removed by the aid of the 
gendarmerie. On the whole, however, we never remember a conscription 
day so completely devoid of all rioting and extravagance. It is evident 
that the army, thanks to the constant solicitude of the Emperor for its 
welfare, is becoming each year more popular amongst our villagers. 
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Letter fron Madame la Générale de Camp-Chevron to her friend Madame 
la Baronne de Fréfeuillet, at Paris. 

Dear LovisE— February 15. 

I am just back from seeing the conscription at the chief 
town of our canton (Champ-les-Néfles), and I am sorry to say it 
is all up with ce pauvre Floupineau in whom we both took so 
much interest. I told you, in the letter I sent you yesterday, how 
M. Marceau and his protégé had been arrested on the 12th, and had 
been kept in prison until it was too late to take out the insurance policy 
for which we had subscribed. All depended, therefore, on the chance of 
the lottery-box, and that chance has proved unfavourable. I asked the 
General to take me with him to attend the drawing. I had never seen 
the sight before, and I must confess it is a very harrowing one, notwith- 
standing the boisterous merriment with which some of the peasants, but 
especially the soldiers [acting, I believe, by the General’s orders] endea- 
vour to surround it. The two churches of Champs-les-Néfles were 
packed—packed is literally the word, my dear—by women who had come 
to pray and offer tapers for their sons, brothers, or sweethearts. It . 
made me almost cry to sce them. Some had been there as early as 
six o’clock, and did not intend rising from their knees until the drawing 
was over, and they knew for certain whether their prayers had availed. 
The Virgin’s altar was one mass of flowers, and the Virgin’s statue was 
so loaded with wreaths and chaplets that scarcely any of it could be 
seen. In the streets there must have been at least a dozen fortune- 
tellers—gipsy-women for the most part—who promised good luck to 
those who crossed their hands with silver. I noticed that these women 
all disappeared, as if by magic, when the clock struck nine, and the 
doors of the Mairie were thrown open for the drawing. There were 
soldiers of the Hussars and 108rd in great numbers interspersed 
amongst the crowd. They drank with the peasants, told them stories 
which I am sure must have been untrue, and tried by every means 
possible to excite them to ardour for the service. Some of the officers did 
the same. I saw my cousin, Henri de Marcelay, going about in full uni- 
form and making himself affable with the villagers, joking with them and 
offering them cigars. I told him afterwards it was a shame to deceive the 
poor fellows 50 ; but he says it is better than letting them grow riotous 
and then being obliged to punish them. When the doors of the Mairie 
were opened, the crowd burst in like a mill-stream broken loose, and the 
council-room was filled in an instant. The General, the Prefect, the 
other authorities, and I, went in by the private door ; and when we came 
on to the platform at one end of the room, the peasants and soldiers, who 
appeared in high good-humour, clapped their hands, and cheered us loudly. 
I was the only lady in the hall, and this made a ploughboy fancy it 
might be lucky if he touched my hand. He clambered over the benches, 
’ elbowed his way through the gendarmes ; and notwithstanding the police- 
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tnen, who pulled him back by the collar and seized hold of him by the 
legs, he managed to hoist himself up to the railing of the platform, and 
supporting himself by one hand held out the other for me to shake. I 
thought he deserved to be rewarded for his pains, so I shook hands with 
him, and wished him good luck, to the great delight of the audience, who 
shouted ‘‘ Bravo!” ‘ Vive Madame la Générale!” A few minutes later, 
this boy drew number 127, which exempted him from service, and then there 
was a perfect whirlwind of applause. The good fortune was all laid to me, 
and when I left the Mairie, after the drawing was over, I found the boy 
standing by my carriage with his hat off, and a large nosegay in his hand, 
which he offered with an effusion of thanks that rather embarrassed 
me. I suppose you know what the drawing of lots is like, dear Louise. 
There is a cylindrical box hung on pivots, between two uprights, and 
filled inside with as many tickets as there are young men on the muster 
list. There were a hundred and forty in our canton ; and as the Govern- 
ment generally takes about half, it was understood that all the tickets bear- 
ing a number below seventy, would entail enrolment. Each of the young 
men comes up as his name is called, gives the whirligig a turn, then 
dips his hand in and pulls outa ticket. M. Robert Marceau was amongst 
the first to come up. He is really as self-possessed as a king, that young 
man. He bowed to me, and I could see by the look of acknowledgment he 
gave me that he guessed it was I who had sent to warn him that he was 
going to be arrested, just as he had divined before that it was I who had 
enclosed him the 100 francs for Floupineau. He mounted the steps of 
the platform, very smart and fresh, and made the Prefect laugh by saying, 
in his cool way, that he had been in fear the night before he might be 
deprived of the honour of attending the conscription. The number he 
drew was 188, the highest but two : so that even had he not been insured, 
as it appears he was, he would have been exempted. The General 
recommended him to be off at once for Paris, and not come back till he 
was a barrister, and grown out of trick-playing. He laughed and stood 
aside to make way for poor Floupineau, who came up next, with his eyes 
starting and his face as red as a poppy. The General, who had been 
looking at him, said, laughing: ‘‘ You would make a capital dragoon, my 
boy. It is to be hoped Fortune will have the good sense to think so.” 
And sure enough, the next minute the unlucky young man drew out 
Number 2, which puts him, not into the army, but into the Marines, 
which is much worse, for the Marines are sent in garrison to the colonies. 
I hoped the boy would bear his disappointment manfully, but he seems 
unusually impressionable, for he cried and raved in such a dreadful 
fashion that he had to be removed by force. The rest of the drawing had 
no interest for me, for I knew none of the young men on the muster-roll. 
I am very sorry, however, for Floupineau, and still more so for that poor 
girl who is so fond of him. I spoke to the General about her, but, like 
all soldiers, he has no sympathy for peasant love-making. ‘ Young men 
shouldn’t fall in love until they have served their seven years in the 
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army,’ he says; and I can get nothing more than this out of him. I 
have sent an anonymous note to M. Marceau, asking him to hand over 
the two hundred francs to the unhappy lad to help buy some comforts 
or his journey to the colonies. Did I do right? The General says he 
will be sent to Guadeloupe or the Martinique. Pauvre Floupineau! | 
Your affectionate friend, 
EvGiNIE DE Camp-CHEVRON. 


Letter from M. Robert Marceau to his friend M. Gustave Dumonceel. 


My pear DumonceL— 2nd March. 
WueEn you receive this I shall be on my way to Brest with a 
Government order of enrolment in the Imperial Marines. I have offered 
myself as a substitute for Floupineau, and the Council of Revision have 
accepted me. Frankly, I could scarcely do less, for it was clearly my 
fault if Floupineau was not insured. Besides, he would have made a poor 
soldier, would this love-stricken Melibeeus; and I think I can render 
more valuable service to the State in the character of a docile recruit than 
he could ever have done as a Marine, eternally despondent and goggle- 
eyed. If there is any stuff in me, I ought to be able to carve my way 
as well in life with a blue tunic on my back as with a black stuff gown 
and a cambric fall: it will only be a question of biceps instead of lungs. 
This is the view my father takes, and he will not be very sorry, for he has 
never had much opinion of talking professions, his own idea of a desirable 
existence being pipeclay and drill in alternate doses. As for Floupineau 
and Mdlle. Annette, they are to be married in three weeks. I shall not 
have sailed for the West Indies by that time, so that I shall ask for a 
two days’ leave in order to come back and—by my bucolic friend’s 
special request—give away the bride. Kind remembrances, old fellow, 
to you and all the set, from yours and theirs affectionately and marinely, 


Rosert Marceav, future Field-Marshal. 


P.S.—The only bad part of the business is the allegiance to the 
Dynasty. It must be full and without alloy now ; platonism won’t do. 
If you send me any paper henceforth, mind and let it be the Offciel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Mr. CHILDERSLEIGH AT Home. 


F the shareholders had reason 
to be satisfied, assuredly the 
Governor and the Directors had no 
cause to complain. Their fixed ap- 
‘ pointments were liberal to excess, 
their contingent ones munificent to 
extravagance. Mr. Childersleigh, 
to begin with, enjoyed as a certainty 
something little less than the salary 
of a Cabinet Minister. The Deputy- 
Governor, and Mr. Hemprigge, the 
Managing Director, each received 
the equivalent of a judge’s retir- 
ing pension; while for attending 
infrequent courts, or attaching 
occasional autographs, the rank 
and file of the Board drew the 
emoluments of stipendiary magistrates. But all that was dwarfed to 
insignificance by the percentage they became entitled to under the articles 
of association on the gross profits of each of the Company’s transactions. 
It was distributed among them in proportions left to their own discretion, 
a delicate and considerate arrangement, as then the full amount of their 
receipts stared neither them nor the shareholders censpicuously in the 
face in the annual balance-sheets. Indeed they remained very much of 
a mystery to all but those the most nearly concerned. Naturally the 
lion’s share of the fund in question was apportioned to the Governor, the 
animating spirit of the whole, the man whose versatile talents, social or 
commercial, were always straining themselves for the benefit of the Com- 
pany, who was equally at home in negotiating complex financial transac- 
tions with foreign capitalists, hard as flints, sharp as razors, smooth and 
treacherous as tigers, or in doing the honours of the Crédit Foncier to 
its connection, blending sets and ranks in his hospitable dining-room in 
a genial fellowship. 

It was hardly to be wondered at that his peculiar position should make 
him a little more grasping than he would otherwisé have shown himself, 
But in discussing with Mr. Hemprigge the allocation of the Directors’ 
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indirect remuneration, before submitting a proposal on the subject to the 
Board, he had been disagreeably astonished to find a good deal of stolid 
resistance dexterously insinuated by that gentleman. Hemprigge, indeed, 
professed himself satisfied and gratified with the share destined to him, 
—as, indeed, he might be; nor did he take direct exception to that 
which Hugh proposed to appropriate. But he hinted at the policy of 
dealing by the others with a freer hand, the more gratuitously, as it struck 
the Governor, that no one of the parties more nearly interested expressed 
dissatisfaction when asked to ratify the suggested arrangements. For 
Hugh had his way in the end, yielding but very slightly to the amendments 
moved by his colleague. The little difference, however, led him to vex 
himself with much speculation on Hemprigge’s motives; for we regret to 
say it never once occurred to him to give the Managing Director credit for 
the disinterestedness he claimed. The cloud passed away, but it left a 
coolness, which Hemprigge thenceforth strove ceaselessly to remove. 
You would have said that, having discharged a most painful duty in 
speaking out his opinion as to the reasonable emoluments of the Governor, 
he had found a positive relief and pleasure in being overruled. He 
appeared too eager to prove, by his redoubled zeal for the interests of his 
colleague, that he had acted very much against the grain upon purely 
public grounds. 

Hugh liked his work and he liked the money it brought him, and when 
the novelty had worn away of having found an object that constantly occu- 
pied his thoughts and time, the first enjoyable excitement calmed down 
into something that was even more agreeable. Then he found himself con- 
tinually forgetting the end in the means, and following out the business 
of the hour without bestowing a thought on the future he was working 
for. At the same time all earthly joys have their alloy, and the very 
fulness of prosperity brings a bitter of its own. His income was a large 
one, far larger than he could have hoped; and although it was in some 
measure precarious, it made him feel already more independent of the 
fortune he was striving after. But the greater it grew and the more 
rumour magnified it, the more false did his position threaten to become. 
It was his acknowledged social standing, rather than business talents which 
were a secret to all the world, that had recommended him originally for his 
post; and when the Board placidly yielded him so much of the common 
remuneration, it was on the implication that much of it should be lavished 
in advertising. There was a tacit understanding—or so he felt, at least, 
—that he should entertain the investing public on a generous scale and 
keep a hospitable house. 

His own tastes, as we know, tended naturally to the magnificent, and 
he hated that any one should say he stinted where he was bound to spend, 
or that he did his colleagues less than lavish justice. Had he had no 
ulterior views of his own he would have asked nothing better than to 
move into a more spacious mansion and throw it open to all comers. The 
less he liked his guests individually the more it would have pleased him to 
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make his invitations indiscriminate ; the more of them h2 crowded together 
the less was he put out himself, for the larger his parties the more of an 
official character they assumed. The comparatively modest dimensions of 
the Harley Street rooms gave the gathering there a tone something too 
friendly to suit his tastes, and he moved,through them in a continual dread 
of having to submit blandly to be button-holed and badgered. 

In casual conversation with Hemprigge, he had alluded to his preoccu- 
pations on this score, half hoping that a gentleman who knew his aims so 
well would pronounce for prudence and the propriety of staying quietly in 
his present quarters. To his surprise, Hemprigge, although he certainly 
did speak much as was expected of him, did it in a way that left more to 
be inferred than Childersleigh liked. Puffing out his cheeks, nodding his 
head, and looking, as Hugh thought, abominably vulgar and familiar, he 
spoke of not minding anything the world might say in a way that led 
the Governor to think the world had been talking more than he had 
supposed. Whereupon, however, he came characteristically to the sage 
conclusion, that it being evidently idle to attempt to satisfy a world so 
exacting and unreasonable, the wisest thing he could do was to remain 
where he was and go on acting as he had been doing ; to keep his eye on 
the main chance and the golden prize, taking good care in the meantime 
not to let penny wisdom make him pound foolish, and without plunging 
into extravagance, to err, if anything, on the side of liberality. 

When entertainments were so frequent, it was evident one must be 
given to celebrate so great an event as a general meeting and the first 
declaration of a dividend. Accordingly two-and-twenty guests were bidden 
to Harley Street, the extreme number its dining-room could contain with 
comfort. 

‘‘ What sort of dinner are we to have to-day, Hugh ?”’ demanded 
Rushbrook, strolling into the drawing-room, where he found his cousin 
standing alone on the hearth, glancing over the summary of the day’s pro- 
ceedings in the evening paper. His lordship was occupying «a bedroom 
in the house. 

‘* A good one, I hope, and am happy to believe, for I am most out- 
rageously hungry. I think we may trust to Casserole, and there’s one 
good thing about these business spreads: the men carry their City 
punctuality into their dinner engagements, and if your chef feels they may 
not appreciate all the refinements of his art, at least he knows his genius 
has fair play and he may satisfy his conscience.” 

‘‘Then he can always rely on one connoisseur, eh, Hugh? But I did 
not refer to the matériel of the feast. I only wish I knew that all the 
departments of the Company were as admirably filled as your kitchen, and 
that its strong-box would always be as well provided as your larder. What 
I mean is, whom are we going to have?” 

‘‘The Board to a man, I fancy, unless, indeed, Delacour throws us 
over. He held out hopes he might.” 

‘‘ Heaven grant it! ’’ parenthesised Lord Rushbrook. 
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‘¢ And a few others admitted on a very high property qualification. 
Not a man of them with less than his half-million or thereabouts. 
Reynardson comes to represent the Church. After his speech of to-day, 
I shall always say no man has a more profound insight into character ; 
and then there’s that little Belgian rascal, Dumont, who so nearly legged 
us in the matter of the Montenegran loan.” 

‘¢ Quite right: there’s nothing in better taste than honouring an honour- 
able adversary. He’s an amusing little beggar too, if his English were only 
a shade more intelligible, and there he has the advantage of most of the 
others. But here comes one of them, confound him, and it wants ten 
minutes of eight still !,” 

A ring, a rush of feet, a name tossed like a tennis-ball from mouth to 
mouth and landing up to landing, the door is flung open, and enter 
Mr. Hemprigge. 

That gentleman, as he mounted the stairs, had marked with an 
interest he always exhibited all the signs of display, and had rapidly run 
through some mental calculations as to the weight Mr. Childersleigh might 
be charging himself with, in this race of his for the 200,0007. Hugh had 
done little to the house since it came into his hands, and its departed 
owner, had she revisited her late dwelling, need have had little difficulty in 
identifying it. Faded carpets had given place to fresher ones, some 
articles of furniture had been renewed, and, in particular, the stiff- 
backed chairs and uncompromising sofas had been cashiered in. favour of 
a profusion of luxurious ones. But on principle, and under the peculiar 
circumstances in which he occupied the house, Hugh set his face against 
show, and declined to brand himself a nouveau riche and make a vulgar 
match of it with mushroom capitalists. 

Everything about him argued the assured position and unassuming 
wealth that have no need to puff themselves. In the interests of the 
Company, at whose board he had found a seat, Mr. Marxby had consented 
to the transfer of some of the old family portraits that had gemmed the 
walls at Childersleigh. Now, in the dining-room at Harley Street, black- 
velvet doublets and Flemish ruffs, lovelocks, cuirasses and slashed satin 
hose, patches, powder, and diamond-clustered stomachers, epaulettes and 
pigtails, Antonio Mores, Vandykes, Lelys, Gainsboroughs, and Reynoldses, 
looked down on the gold-grubbers at their feasts. Ancient walnut buffets, 
black as ebony, threw out in relief the massive plate that loaded them, 
from a pair of salvers by Cellini to cups won for Hugh’s grandfather by 
his prize pigs. 

“‘ Queer fancy, a swell like Childersleigh going in so hard for business,” 
some awestruck guest, oppressed by those unaccustomed magnificences, 
would whisper to his neighbour. 

‘*A very good thing for us though,” the other would chuckle back, 
‘and only shows what a rare turn he has for it.”” So for once pictures, 
and the precious metals in the unremunerative shape of plate, yielded their 
owner substantial returns. 
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Frequent visits ought to have familiarized Hemprigge with all this 
splendour, yet he dwelt upon it now with unimpaired complacency. His 
spirits rose as he passed from the chilly street into a hall all ablaze with 
lights and liveries, and looked in at the open door of the heavy-curtained 
dining-room where a thousand flames were dancing on silver and crystal. 
‘* All my doing, too,” he told himself inwardly with excusable pride, as he 
stole his hands toward each other to indulge them in a furtive rub, while 
his neat little person swelled itself proudly, and his heart_throbbed up 
against his embroidered shirt-front and diamond studs. When he followed 
his name into the drawing-room, he felt much like Mr. Childersleigh’s 
patron saint come condescendingly to take pot luck at that gentleman’s 
board. 

He had arrived early, in the chance of having a few words quietly 
with Hugh, and giving his friend the Governor an opportunity of gracefully 
smoothing down the plumes Rushbrook’s speech had ruffled. And lo! 
Rushbrook in person stepping forward to greet him with an air of flattering 
intimacy as he seldom wore, just as if his eulogy of the afternoon had been 
all it professed to be. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it, Hemprigge ? Come early to have a quiet laugh 
at the proceedings of the day before the others turn up? Capital fun these 
solemn meetings are, to be sure; I never saw grave comedy better put 
upon any stage. Not a theatre in town could touch it. The whole thing 
was inimitable.” 

‘‘ Well, for my part, my lord 

“Ah, yes, what an excellent speech that was of yours. Not a bit 
too much of it, but all well chosen and to the purpose. And not a man of 
them, except, perhaps, Hugh there, knew that you and I were laughing all 
the time at each other and every one else.” 

Hemprigge was quite aware his lordship was far too intelligent to 
expect to take him in by this affectation of friendly bonhomie, and perhaps 
he might have vindicated his own shrewdness by intimating as much and 
retorting. But just then the door opening again made him pause and think. 
Better than most men, he knew the value of keeping on good terms with 
dignitaries, especially when they were at once rich and needy. So, as Lord 
Rushbrook chose to be intimate and pleasant, he made up his mind not to 
baulk him, but by parading his present affectionaté familiarity, protect 
himself as far as he could against injury from his future outbreaks. 

‘The new arrival was McAlpine, who came striding into the room 
the very picture of bluff health, and as unlike a man who had passed 
the best of his life in the Indies as could well be imagined. 

‘‘ How do you do again, Childersleigh ? I’m glad to see some one 
before me, but Hemprigge there always is beforehand with his play and 
his work. The truth is, with fair travelling I can generally time my pace 
to a yard, but then it’s no such easy matter allowing for all the crossings 
between this and Notting Hill.” 

‘¢ You don’t mean to tell us you’ve walked ?” 
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“‘ Every yard of the road. After sitting so many years in that infernal 
Suddur Court at Jubbulpore, my legs take a deal of stretching. Then I 
like to keep myself in condition for the Gartnacaber hills. You ought to 
know something of them, Childersleigh, but I think they're a bit stiffer in 
my country than over with your people in Killoden. Besides, when I walk 
to my dinner I generally find my appetite has got there before me, and 
that’s the way to make sure of one pleasant companion, let me tell you.” 

But early as Hemprigge and McAlpine had come, they had no 
monopoly of overstrained punctuality. Already a noise as of a Pickford’s 
van on wheels, followed by a crash at the knocker, told of some less un- 
assuming arrival, and enter Budger, who, in the earlicr part of his life, 
having limited his aspirations to boots rather than carriages, could now-a- 
days no more move without wheels than his massive watch. To the east of 
Charing Cross station he never showed except through the windows of his 
huge caravan; its orange panels relieved by its crimson liveries. Then 
the steady rat-tat at the door made the closing it almost a form, and the 
rooms began to fill fast. From habit, perhaps, even pending the imminent 
announcement of dinner, most of the assembled guests seemed to busy 
themselves with business in one form or another. 

Childersleigh was the centre of a group who thought rightly that, in 
default of any more immediate objects, it was always a sage thing to pay 
homage to the Governor. Rushbrook was in the middle of another, who 
eagerly availed themselves of the chance of improving their acquaintance with 
the future peer. Among these Budger was conspicuous, specially instructed 
to that effect by Mrs. B., and charged with the delicate mission of securing 
his noble brother director for one of his chaste little dinners. The Argive 
brothers, Theologos and Andreas, who were dreaming of some kite-flying 
on a mammoth scale, had pinioned the Managing Director down on an 
ottoman between them, and were plying him with compliments, which he 
managed to swallow somehow, although his sense shrunk from such highly 
sugared bonbons. Dumont had button-holed Houssein Pacha: for men 
were talking of a radical change of men and measures at Constantinople, and 
Young Turkey might be called to power and concessions might be going 
a-begging. Schwartzchild, accustomed to move a minor planet among 
small satellites of his own, and now neglected for ambiguous meteors and 
shooting-stars, gloomed sullenly under a curtain; and Rolfganger, left in 
equal isolation, shrugged his shoulders, not ill-pleased, and picked up the 
Pall Mall Hugh had thrown down. 

‘“* Mr. Childersleigh, served! ’’ As each man felt constrained to wait 
for some one else to show the way, there was a jealous jam by the door, 
followed by a desperate scramble, when the host, offering the pas to the 
Turk, proceeded to pilot the way. At the head of his table he was 
supported by Houssein Pacha on the one side, while Sir Ralph Palliser, 
with serene self-respect, had elbowed his way into the vacant place on the 
other. Dumont, with the tenacity and assurance of his breed, still clung to 
the honoured Mussulman, who for his part was not sorry to find a sprightly 
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neighbour, who could chatter to him in a tongue he was familiar with. 
At the other end was Rushbrook, radiant at having manceuvred Budger 
out of either seat on his right hand and his left. One of them he had 
quietly secured for Rolfganger, while old Mr. Cox, of Cox, Barber and Co., 
the Company’s bankers, a quiet humorous individual, gifted with the 
useful knack of unobtrusively appreciating any good things that might be 
going, had managed to drop into the other. 

At first the party was far from a lively one, spite of the laudable efforts 
of the host to promote something like general conversation. Nothing in 
nature perhaps is more susceptible than a society of millionnaires, and few 
things more distrustful than a party of competing capitalists. To do 
away with the initial objection to making an easy gathering out of materials 
so repellent, precedence should be utterly abolished by some such device 
as John o’ Groat is said to have adopted in his patriarchal household, 
where each man, entering by a door of his own, took his seat at what he 
might call the top of his own table. Order of rank must become a ques- 
tion of credit when you settle it by sheer income, and where money means 
merit it is a matter of character and vanity as well. 

However, the starch began to dissolve in the turtle and the wine, and by 
the time the decanters were in rapid revolution after dinner, all were in 
train, and as playful and genial as it was in their nature to be. But it was 
fortunate, perhaps, for Childersleigh that most of what was passing at the 
other end of the table was lost in the noise of the intermittent skirmish 
on Oriental politics fought out around him in shrieking French. For Lord 
Rushbrook, once more slightly oblivious of his responsibilities, was in his 
element, drawing recklessly on the good faith of his neighbours, and assent- 
ing gravely to the very startling social and political theories he persuaded 
some of them to hazard. Mr. Cox, who liked fun as much as he hated 
new men, was actively abetting ; so was McAlpine, who was blessed with a 
marvellous control of countenance ; and so unwittingly was Budger, whose 
earnest warmth it was that at last ‘‘ parted that fair company.” 

* By the way, I hear the East London Relief Committee have applied 
to the Board for a subscription,” observed Dr. Reynardson, interposing 
himself as peacemaker in a rather hot argument. ‘I suppose there is 
suffering among the lower orders,” he went on, swaying a glass of very old 
Madeira against the light, and regarding it with a languid amorousness. 

‘‘Tf I have any voice in the matter,” vociferated Budger, ‘‘I should 
say, not one shilling. Depend on it, that ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
when a man starves the fault’s his own. Show me a pauper, and I'll show 
you a rascal. Make pauperism penal, I say, if you want to have done 
with it once and for ever.” 

‘‘ Of course, to a great extent we must all be inclined to subscribe to 
those very moderate observations of yours, Mr. Budger,” rejoined Lord 
Rushbrook, ‘‘ and without going quite to the length you do, I am of 
opinion it might be right and expedient generally to condemn poverty to what 
I might call a negative proscription—to leave it to look after itself and 
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take its chance. But, with regard to that hundredth case you speak of, 
where you admit the pauper may not be wholly to blame, how should you 
propose dealing with that?” 

‘¢ Oh, it’s not worth while stopping to take every separate case into 
consideration. Besides, it would do far more harm than good, and open 
a door for deceit and all manner of rascality. Depend upon it, they're 
all tarred with very much the same brush, those beggars. There must be 
people out of luck in the world ; but that’s no reason why their betters 
should be bothered and robbed on the chance of helping them. I say 
again, every man for himself, and let them as can’t help themselves 
go to the wall.” 

‘‘ The question is one beset with difficulties,” suggested Rushbrook 
gravely. ‘If they go to the wall instead of the workhouse, sooner or 
later you'll have to sacrifice your principles and take them in hand, for 
your own sake, were it only to bury them.” 

“So you may, and a very great shame and hardship it is; but then, 
mark this, my lord, you don’t give up your principles at all. You do it 
for your own sake, not for theirs. That’s the difference. Ah, if we could 
only bring things to that point, we might afford to leave the rest to time. 
No, no, none of your philanthropy and humbug for me. I’m all for 
justice, and the plain, common-sense view of things. 

‘‘ Well, but to come back to the subscription they ask us for, what do 
you say to that, doctor?” asked Rushbrook. ‘‘ You differ from Mr. 
Budger, I know, for I saw your name figuring conspicuously on their list.”’ 

The doctor blushed slightly. His name had figured for a couple of 
guineas, and now he regretted perhaps that he had not listened to the 
voice of vanity, and made the two ten or even twenty, as he had once 
thought of doing. 

“Tt’s a difficult question, as you observe very justly, my lord ; and, 
my own experience having lain, I am glad to say, mainly among a very 
different class,—a question, perhaps, I am less able to solve than another; 
but for myself I am so far inclined to agree with Mr. Budger, that I 
believe poverty to be for the most part the appointed penalty of vice, and 
that again brings us face to face with our consciences. In taking whole- 
sale steps to relieve it, may we not be flying in the face of Providence ? ” 

“Tt was selfishness, doctor, maybe,” interposed McAlpine, “ but I 
remember well when I was at Jubbulpore in the famine year, that the sight 
of the niggers dying by hundreds all around me took away my appetite more 
than the sun; and the thermometer would have stood at 120° in the shade, 
if there had been any. If I had not spared them a few of my rupees, 
upon my honour I don’t believe I should have been able to dine at all. 
Perhaps it’s superstitious too, but for my own part I don’t believe the 
Crédit -Foncier of Turkey would be a grain the poorer for sending the 
committee a cheque for a few hundreds.” 

“The very thing I was thinking myself,” exclaimed honest Mr. 
Marxby, who was little given to talking, but who could feel with all the 
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vigour of a florid constitution. ‘The pleasure of a glass of wine with 
you, Mr. McAlpine ?” 

‘* Well, well,” remarked Doctor Reynardson, ‘“ charity’s an admirable 
virtue when you-can practise it with a pure conscience, and I have no 
doubt whatever the Board will exercise a wise discretion.” 

‘To be very frank with you, Doctor,” retorted McAlpine, “ I think 
Budger’s position more defensible than yours, and I’m not sure I don’t 
like his practice nearly as well. It’s true you profess to allow Charity all 
manner of freedom, but you look after her so carefully all the time that, 
for any good you let her do, you might just as well keep her at home 
with yourself. Now that’s what Budger does. He loves her so much 
that he monopolizes her, and every beggar knows exactly where to have 
him. He would have the poor-laws written in blood, and make death the 
penalty for a breach of them.” 

“Yes, by —— I would! Mr. McAlpine,” shouted Budger, dimly 
conscious he was being ridiculed, and bringing down his fist on the table, 
with an emphasis that made the plates and the glasses dance again. 

‘“‘ Parait que ca chauffe la bas,” remarked Dumont, breaking off in a 
voluble exposition of the advantages of extending the Crédit Foncier’s 
operations to Russia, and regarding the other end of the table through 
his eyeglass. 

‘* Yes, really, I think you had better ring for coffee, and have some 
liqueurs thrown on the troubled waters, Childersleigh,” said Sir Ralph. 
‘“‘ Tf you were to give us a specimen of your skill in brute-taming, and 
rub down that animal Budger, now ?’’ he added in a whisper. 

‘‘Much better leave him to Rushbrook,” responded Hugh, coolly. 
‘‘He’s rising, and has his eye on him, I see, and will have his arm 
through his in another moment. There’s nothing so soothing to Budger 
as being smoothed down by a viscount.” 

‘‘ Yes; there’s no accounting for tastes, but I should say Rushbrook 
and Budger seem made for each other, and I’ve no doubt they have both 
thoroughly enjoyed the evening.” 

It was more than the host could say. As he mounted the stairs to 
his bedroom, after dismissing the last of his guests, he soliloquized with a 
weary sigh: ‘‘ It’s all very well, the business part of it, but confound the 
pleasure.” : 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WAIF WASHED TO LAND. 


Lucy Winter did pay a long visit to ‘‘ The Cedars.” ..s months slipped 
away, she and every one else came to look upon the place as her home. 
Maude had taken to petting her protegée from the day she carried her off ; 
and, first for his daughter's sake, afterwards for his own, Sir Basil, in his 
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own stately way, did the same. At first Lucy, regarding herself as a 
burden her entertainers had charitably charged themselves with, was given 
to attempting awkward little speeches about relieving them of it. But as 
there was nowhere else in the wide world for her to go—as she had no 
plans whatever, even of the vaguest—and as Maude would never listen to 
her seriously, she became sensitively alive to the absurdity of volun- 
teering them, and resigned herself accordingly. Then, as her shyness 
and self-distrust wore away, she came to see that she really counted 
for something in the household, and could not help flattering herself 
they would miss her were she gone. Maude, to be sure, did her very 
best to spoil her. At first it was with something of an effort she had 
lavished the blandishments of which she was generally so chary, and as a 
penitent atonement for previous neglect ; but first it grew into a habit, and 
then a pleasure. Among her many luxuries she had never before enjoyed 
a friendship, and possibly never would have indulged in one had she been 
obliged to contract it upon equal terms and fair give-and-take principles. 
She was too domineering and unyielding for that; far too intolerant of 
conventional sentiment and feminine exactions. But she looked on Lucy 
as something of her own, with which there could be no manner of rivalry , 
with which it was needless to stand on the defensive, and impossible to 
take offence. She set herself the task of forming her, conceding her, in 
the meantime, the freest liberty of thought and speech—a liberty which 
Lucy, to be sure, was the last person in the world to abuse. But Maude 
liked her all the better that she could respect her too; for Lucy spoke her 
mind if she spoke it gently, and neither for love nor gratitude concealed 
her sentiments. 

Then Maude’s liking throve the more that at first she had to champion 
her friend in her family. To Sir Basil, in a matter of this sort, his 
daughter’s will was law, and he would have breathed but faint remon- 
strances against any companion she was likely to introduce to his house- 
hold. But principle conspired with instinct to prevent his ignoring the 
gulf that divided a capitalist of position from a pauper with none at all, 
even if the pauper was pretty and in petticoats. After her engaging 
manners had begun to demoralize him, the earlier efforts of his good 
nature to bridge the gulf were still somewhat too apparent ; and it was 
his daughter's constant care to make them show less conspicuously to 
Lucy and come more easily to him. At last, her thoughtfulness and 
watchful tact had their reward. Sir Basil was relieved to find himself 
treating Lucy as something of his daughter’s, and consequently of his 
own, and having once or twice committed himself obliviously, came 
gradually with a quiet conscience to be easy and even affectionate with 
her. Independently of the unobtrusive gratitude that repaid him, he 
found his recompence, perhaps, in the more demonstrative warmth of his 
daughter’s affection ; and Lucy’s position at ‘‘ The Cedars ’’ was the better 
assured, that its master felt she had been a godsend to them, and her 
presence had brightened up his household, 
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Purkiss had looked unlovingly on this caprice of his sister, and 
regarded its domestication with an evil eye. At first he oscillated between 
supercilious civility and a parade of indifference which would have appeared 
absolute rudeness to one less humble than Lucy. But while she seemed 
to accept it in her patience as a matter of course, it often made her friend 
Maude flush up, and bite her lips, and show her teeth, in a way that 
Purkiss marked and trembled at. If there was one thing he shrunk from 
more than another, it was a passage of words with his sister. Experience 
told him that a rally of the sort always left her with the best of it; that 
she generally rolled his dignity in the dust, and left him with some 
unanswered taunt to rankle in his bosom. As she frightened him into 
an outward courteousness of behaviour, he had to fall back on revenging 
himself quietly, as best he could. His ingenuity not being altogether on 
a par with his malice, his vengeance generally took the shape of assuming, 
as a matter of course, that Lucy’s visit was drawing to a close. As Maude 
had no intention of risking any secret arrangement she might contemplate 
by prematurely startling either Lucy or her father, she found herself on 
these occasions tongue-tied and proportionately savage. 

‘“‘Do you know, I begin rather to like that little protégée of yours?” 
Purkiss would observe to his sister with condescending good-humour, 
‘“‘ Really we shall miss her. She’s very unassuming and well-behaved, 
and all things considered, by no means so very awkward or unidea’d.” 

‘‘T am sure she ought to be highly flattered by the good opinion of a 
man like you,’ Maude would rejoin with a smile of ominous sweetness, 
but striving hard, for the sake of Lucy’s comfort, to avoid aggravating her 
brother's hostility. 

‘“‘ Yes, indeed,” Purkiss would go on, blind to the danger-signals 
flying, or reckless. ‘‘ I do wish we could find a good place for her some- 
where—a companionship like what she had before, I fancy, would suit her 
best. She hasn’t education enough for a governess ?”’ 

‘‘T think I toid you I find her a great pleasure, and hope to prevail on 
her to put off thinking of plans in the meantime,” Maude would rejoin, 
her brow blackening a good deal as the thunder-clouds began to roll up 
on it. 

“« Yes, that’s all very well, and very kindly meant,” Purkiss would go 
on, rather nervous, although quite unable to deny himself the rare pleasure 
of making Maude thoroughly angry ; ‘‘ but it really isn’t quite fair to the girl. 
You should recollect that although we may be doing it all with the best 
intentions, our charity is accustoming her to a life utterly different to 
anything she can look forward to. Your own excellent sense must tell 
you it would have been better for her, had you left her in charge of 
Mrs. Parkyns, or if you were to bring her here, if you had sent her down 
at once to the housekeeper’s room.” 

‘‘T am sure, Purkiss, whatever may be in store for her, if she does 
not accustom herself to insult and vulgarity, you need never blame your- 
self. If she is poor, really for once you ought to be lenient to poverty, 
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She got very little more than you from Miss Childersleigh, although it’s 
true she did not take nearly so much trouble to get it.” 

*¢ Once for all, Maude ——”’ 

‘©Oh, I can make every allowance for your vexation. It must be 
very trying for a busy man to have wasted so much of the time he might 
have employed to so much better purpose. It’s hard indeed to have been 
grovelling in the dust so long only to pick yourself up with empty hands 
and find every one laughing at you. But think what a comfort it is, after 
all, that you were born to a good business with other people to manage it. 
What in the world would have become of you, Purkiss, had you had to 
make one for yourself, like Hugh ?” 

Nothing stung Purkiss more infallibly than any allusion to Hugh’s 
success, except, perhaps, a depreciation of the business talents he prided 
himself on. Either one or the other was sufficient to put him to sulky 
flight with ample food for sullen meditation. Then Maude would blame 
herself for making mischief, and form virtuous resolutions against the use 
of poisoned weapons in the future, resolutions sure to be broken on the 
next temptation. And Purkiss cultivated hypocrisy among his other 
accomplishments, and taught himself to appear to tolerate Lucy’s society 
and even enjoy it, relieving the bitterness of his suppressed feelings in 
occasional outbreaks of spleen. In reality he honoured this innocent cause 
of his mortification with a special hatred, while he cherished all the time 
his standing aversion to Hugh, and contrived after all to have a good deal 
of dislike to spare for his sister. 

George Childersleigh contrasted his brother in most things, and in 
nothing more than his behaviour to the new inmate of the household. 
Maude had thanked him often for the suggestion that sent her to Harley 
Street, and tacitly made over to him in gratitude a share of the ownership 
in Lucy. Not that it needed more than her forlorn condition to dispose 
George in Lucy’s favour. His unaffected manner set her at ease with him 
from the first, and although she was perturbed at the announcement of the 
earliest of his visits, afterwards her only sensations were those of pleasure 
at the prospect of the good-humoured addition to their quiet party. 

Sir Basil delighted in having his favourite son with him, and George 
was in the habit of sacrificing a good deal to gratify him, always grumbling 
at the expenditure of his valuable time, involved in those frequent journeys 
to the wilds of Hampstead. Purkiss, who could no more read his brother 
than the Septuagint in the original, and who fell into the absurd but not 
- unnatural error of studying him by reference to himself, attributed the 
attentions he bestowed on his family to motives not dissimilar to those that 
had sent himself to Harley Street, in the late Miss Childersleigh’s time. 
In which he did his brother gross injustice, and proved himself nearly as 
subtle a student of human nature as he was an agreeable member of 
society. George was pleased to please his father, and treading firmly on 
the path of duty, merely exercised the inalienable prerogative of a Briton 
in grumbling at its thorns. Insensibly he began to find that the changed 
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state of things at ‘‘ The Cedars” made this duty more of a pleasure, and 
he was grateful accordingly. 

‘¢T’ll tell you what it is, Maude,” he remarked one evening to his 
sister, as she followed him into the hall to thank him with a curtsey and a 
kiss for having honoured them by keeping his cab standing at the door for 
a couple of hours—‘“ I'll tell you what it is. Now that you two girls 
have got together, you do brighten each other up amazingly. The evenings 
fly twice as quick as they used to.” 

‘¢ Merci, monsieur, for the compliment—to Lucy,” she rejoined, taking 
no offence apparently at its equivocal character, but looking steadily in 
his face. 

*¢ Not at all, Maude, not at all;’’ and in his frank tones he answered 
her looks, not her words. ‘I assure you I’m more in love with you 
than with your friend, and if she has gained the most in the brightening 
process, it is only because she had the more to gain. Think what a 
little lady of the sorrowful countenance she was when she came, pricking 
her ears nervously when any one spoke to her, and glancing up with her 
soft eyes through her long brown hair, like a beaten setter. Now, she 
really seems in the way to make my father a boy ; and as for you e 

‘¢ Well, as to me, what?” 

‘‘ As for you, I was going to say, she has made you a girl again— 
sometimes a child. I may tell you row, I began to fear you had grown a 
woman for good and all; and you know I delight in children. But good- 
night, dear. If you keep me here to all hours in this way, you must get 
Miss Winter to persuade the governor to increase my allowance, or I 
shall ruin myself out and out in cab-fares.”’ 

It said a good deal for Maude that she betrayed no twinge of jealousy 
at hearing her friend praised so warmly by her favourite brother, and 
somewhat at her own expense. For a momént she had been startled by 
the idea that unawares he might have stolen into love with Lucy. Maude 
had been much too carefully trained from the cradle to be anything but 
shocked at a Childersleigh, of Lombard Street, marrying the sweetest girl 
in the world without a suitable fortune ; but George’s unembarrassed and 
voluntary disavowal of the weakness her look had charged him with quite 
reassured her. 

‘“‘ He is frank, at any rate,”’ she said. ‘‘ He never does tell fibs, and, 
moreover, if he were to try, he couldn’t help betraying himself to save his 
life.” 

When she went back to the drawing-room, looking at Lucy curiously 
as she had never done before, she conscientiously congratulated herself 
that George had passed at once to brotherly relations, escaping heart- 
whole from a danger she had never feared for him, but which she con- 
fessed now might have been serious. 

Lucy, her face slightly flushed from the heat of the rooms, her eyes 
still sparkling from the animated chat of a pleasant evening, was handing 
Sir Basil the candle she had lighted him, and offering her cheek to his 
paternal salute. 
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‘‘ Her features are certainly not so good as minc,”’ soliloquized Maude, 
candidly appraising their respective advantages ; ‘“‘ and I don’t think her 
figure is ; but what expression the child has, and how her mouth softens 
and her eyes sparkle as she speaks. I begin to think George must either 
be much less susceptible or much more sensible than I believed. I don’t 
know, I’m sure, whether it’s the one or the other, but in either case it’s 
very lucky.” 

The truth was, although it was she who had warmed Lucy out of her 
chrysalis husk, it was only now and of a sudden the effect of the trans- 
formation burst upon her. Yet without arriére pensée she followed up 
Sir Basil’s kiss with one of her own, which Lucy, not unaccustomed to 
these motiveless caresses on the part of the undemonstrative Maude, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to repay with ample usury. 

As for Hugh, he had stepped back into something like his old easy 
footing with them all. At least, he went and came as he pleased. Not 
so frequently, perhaps, as in the old times; but then these had changed 
in more ways than one. Now he was a busy man, with a multiplicity of 
engagements on his hands, and endless calls on his time. When he made 
his appearance, Sir Basil always seemed glad to see him, although he 
welcomed him perhaps with more respect and less cordiality than he 
used to do. For Hugh was growing rich fast. He appeared in a very 
fair way to claim Miss Childersleigh’s succession. But happen what might 
in regard to that, meantime he might enjoy most things that money could 
give him,—not the least of them the respect of the City and the world. 
The reputation of his connections at the west, with the quiet unassuming 
courtesy of manner that no success had spoiled, made him generally 
popular, and even the most conservative of the hereditary magnates of 
Lombard Street were inclined to except him from the contempt and dislike 
they lavished on their rivals of the rising school. Sir Basil had come to 
hear his kinsman’s praises sung in his very sanctum at ‘‘ Childersleigh’s,”’ 
and from lips to which even he listened with respect. 

The great Lord Richborough himself, head of the mighty house of 
Gold, Mammon and Co., had condescended to make an exception in 
Mr. Childersleigh’s favour in the general tirade he levelled at the rogues 
and fools who pretended to be answerable for an amount of capital as little 
at their call as the suns that might be circulating among the planets. 

‘‘T will say, Childersleigh, your nephew—eh, he’s not your nephew ?— 
well, that young relative of yours, must have ‘a fair notion of business. 
Far too venturesome, of course, he is ; but then, with all these ney, men, 
it comes to a question of hit or miss. I for one should not be surprised 
if he were to steer that concern of his—what is it they call it ?—through 
the storm these fellows are brewing for us.”’ 

No wonder, then, Sir Basil began to feel his hereditary reverence for 
the head of all the Childersleighs return again ; although, as yet, a per- 
petual difficulty in identifying that half-mythical abstraction with this 
visible Hugh, who directed the offensive Crédit Foncier of Turkey, made 
his demeanour slightly vacillating. 
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The awkwardness created between Maude and Childersleigh by the 
passing burst of madness in the garden, seemed gradually to have worn 
itself away. The keenest eye would have traced nothing between them 
that meant anything more or less than simple friendship. Naturally he was 
made a subject of frequent conversation between the girls, and Maude spoke 
of him with a candid carelessness that must have disarmed suspicion. To 
be sure, with a self-possessed temperament like hers, such indications 
are not conclusive; and she was not unlikely, in sheer defiance of a 
conscious weakness, to court a subject other girls would have shunned. 
Lucy, on her side, never could forget that Hugh had been the first of 
them all to offer his friendship ; and the impression left, when sorrow had 
made her universally susceptible to kindness, had been deepened by the 
delicacy of his subsequent conduct. The passing distrust, inspired by 
Mr. Hooker’s warnings, had gone like the breath from a mirror. Still, 
strive as she would, perhaps because she strove, she never felt herself at 
home with him as with good-humoured Captain Childersleigh. Glorifying 
the strength that had won Hugh his easy triumphs, and the force that had 
changed the current of his life, she was awed and oppressed in his society 
by asense of latent power. Even Maude, in her way, began to feel increased 
respect for the man who had developed unsuspected gifts, and he dazzled 
her as the brilliant architect of his golden fortunes. So the two girls, the 
one born to wealth, the other reared to poverty from the cradle, regarded 
him and his successes with not dissimilar feelings from their very opposite 
points of view. Many and warm were the arguments they had on a subject 
that seemed to have an interest for them both ; and thus, somehow, Hugh 
and his fortunes were continually in their thoughts and on their tongues. 

One day at dinner Purkiss, emptying his budget of City news, had to 
chronicle a fresh and extraordinary rise in the shares of the Crédit Foncier 
and Mobilier of Turkey. His Highness the Sultan, who was then building 
a new summer palace on the Bosphorus, a kiosk by the Sweet Waters of 
Asia, an Italian villa on the Princes’ Islands, a pair of ironclads, a flotilla 
of gunboats, and a steam-yacht panelled in satin-wood and ivory, had 
been forced to make a fresh appearance on the European exchanges in 
search of money. Mr. Childersleigh’s tact, it was rumoured, had succeeded 
in out-manceuvring competing capitalists, and securing the arrangement 
of the loan for his Company on exceptionally favourable terms. Purkiss 
told his tale with very mingled feelings. He had steadily increased his 
holdings in the Company, and the rise meant a handsome gain to him; but 
thinking of Hugh’s much greater one, and of his growing fame to boot, 
he almost felt as if he would have consented to sacrifice it. Sir Basil, on 
the contrary, roused to honest admiration, gave the Governor great credit 
for succeeding in what he knew must have been a very delicate operation. 

The young ladies, from habitually listening to City talk, and being 
frequently pressed into reading City articles to Sir Basil, were tolerably 
at home in City matters. Naturally, then, when they found themselves 
alone, they took to discussing this exciting piece of news. 
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‘‘ How very little one knows of the people you think you know best,” 
began Mande, reflectively. ‘‘Two years ago, who could have suspected 
Mr. Childersleigh of ever becoming what he is?” 

‘‘T should have thought one could never have taken Mr. Childersleigh 
for anything but a very able man.” 

‘‘ Able, yes; I always knew he could talk, and think too, when he 
chose to take the trouble. Every sensible man you meet can do the one 
and seems to do the other. What I mean to say is, who would have 
given him credit for powers that work so well after rusting for a lifetime, 
and for the resolution to set them working just when it suited his purpose ? 
Purkiss, for instance, has, I believe, the name of a good man of business, 
and he has always been practising that sort of thing; but only fancy 
Purkiss set to do what Mr. Childersleigh is doing !”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Childersleigh, I am sure, has wonderful talents, and he has been 
wonderfully successful,” said Lucy, shaking her pretty head sagely. 
‘‘ But for perseverance, I suspect when you once begin doing so well, 
the getting money becomes its own reward, and it is only too easy to go 
on with it.” 

*‘ Why, Lucy, surely you would never call him a miser!” exclaimed 
Mande, looking at her in surprise. 

‘¢No, indeed, Maude, very far from that. He is generosity itself, as 
I have good reason to know. But it does seem a pity that a man like 
him should sacrifice his talents, and the very prime of his life, to wogk 
like that.” 

‘“‘ What a strange girl you are, Lucy. I’m sure you'd find few people 
to agree with you as to his not making the very most of his time. Why, 
look at it sentimentally as you please, surely it would be positive crime to 
throw away golden chances like his, to say nothing of resigning himself 
to lose the prize he is making such a fight for. To stop short now that 
he has felt his power, would be really returning his talents to their napkin ; 
and then, after all, what can a poor man dofor his fellow-creatures but 
shrug his shoulders and pity them in miserable helplessness. In another 
year or two Mr. Childersleigh will have made himself a fortune, and 
think of all the uses he may put it to. Confess now for once you spoke 
thoughtlessly.” 

‘‘T don’t know, Maude; perhaps I did. Yet it does seem to me a 
man like that can’t help devoting himself to work he does so well, till he 
comes to love it for its own sake, and then I think it almost a pity the 
work should not be more worthy of the man. Surely a heap of money, a 
little more or less, is a paltry object for Mr. Childersleigh to show as. the 
fruits of his life’s labour ?” 

‘¢ Why, what must you think, then, of my father, my brother, all of 
us ?’? demanded Maude, with some little irritation of manner. 

‘Oh, Maude, I’m sure you know I never meant that,” said Lucy, 
blushing frightfully, and precipitating herself persistently on her friend, but 
with a guilty consciousness all the time that she had been speaking from 
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the depths of her heart, and that the unflattering meaning Maude had 
attached to them, was the only construction her words could bear. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” returned Maude, looking at her queerly. ‘ At any 
rate I’m certain you did not mean anything but what was kind.” 

Then, as if she wished to laugh away the thoughts Lucy had suggested, 
she went on, ‘‘If you mean to grub up the root of all evil, you have a 
rich field to go to work in here, and before attacking Mr. Childersleigh, I 
should suggest your trying your hand on Purkiss.” 

“ Don’t laugh, Maude; I did feel what I said, although not as you chose 
to take it. Iam not so very sentimental. I only wish I were a man myself.” 

‘‘To preach down riches or to get them? Is it interest in your 
fellow-creatures or envy of them that makes you wish it, dear? I do 
believe Mr. Childersleigh’s good luck excites and depresses you, and 
if you had the temptation before you to-morrow, you would go treading in 
his very steps.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I should try it, and Iam sure I should fail, and be rightly 
served. But it is not Mr. Childersleigh’s riches, but his activity that I 
envy. He promised to help me once: if he could only find me work 
to do, and then leave me to do it.” 

‘‘ What a very masculine character you must have. But, my dear Lucy, 
the transformation you sigh after being impossible, why don’t you do the 
next best thing, and address yourself to the female apostles of woman’s 
mission? You write a neat hand, and spell nicely, and are in every way 
respectable, and not unattractive. Idaresay, with very little interest, you 
could find a good place in—a telegraph office for example.”’ 

‘‘ T know, Maude, you always will laugh when I talk of doing anything 
for myself,’ responded Lucy, demurely ; ‘‘ but you know very well I can’t 
consent to remain burdening you all my life.” 

‘“‘T don’t think there’s much likelihood of that, and for my own sake 
I’m very sorry for it. In the meantime, as'you long for occupation, suppose 
you come and practise that duet I brought out this afternoon.” 

Whatever the future might have in store for her, Lucy’s lines could 
hardly in the meantime have fallen in pleasanter places. Purkiss was 
there, it is true; but all mortal joys have their alloys, and no earthly 
Eden is without its centipedes, and earwigs, and other crawling things. 





CHAPTER XV. 
Unysses Stops nIis EARS TO THE SIRENS. 


Tere had been a great dinner at Hestercombe House, and Lady 
Hestercombe was receiving in the evening. It was to be the last before 
the family left town for the season—on that account, perhaps, a trifle 
less select than the gatherings in that exclusive mansion generally were. 
Lord Hestercombe was punctiliously particular as to never giving needless 
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offence to acquaintances, and her ladyship, like the excellent wife she was, 
did all that lay in her power to further her lord’s wishes. She made a 
last careful review of her visiting-book before she closed it for the year, 
and many searchings of her memory before she left that to its summer 
repose. All whom they ought to be civil to, and had not, were bidden to 
this latest ‘‘ at home ;”’ although, after all, its society was anything but 
mixed. Lord Hestercombe was too scrupulous as to dropping acquaintance- 
ships not to be cautious about forming them. 

Hestercombe House stood in the centre of the Hestereombe City pro- 
perty—a vast mansion occupying the whole side of an ex-fashionable 
square to the north of Oxford Street. Glooming behind its lofty walls of 
brick, it locked like a Sicilian convent, toned down to London tints by a 
century and a half of London smoke. Now the huge iron portals were 
flung back, and a blaze of gas-lamps cast its light on the grim facade, 
looking like an ugly woman in diamonds, the more forbidding for its 
adventitious splendour. As is so often the case, you would have been 
much misled had you judged of what was within by the outward seeming ; 
and after dark, when you shut out the view of the grim inclosures 
that caricatured gardens and shrubbery, the house was as cheerful as 
anything so spacious could be. In the times when it was ‘built, there had 
been less reason for studying rigid economy of space, and to the Lord 
Rushbrook who reared it money had been of slight consequence. As 
with the interior of St. Peter’s, you only became aware of the dimensions 
of the hall when you came to measure yourself against its columns. You 
might have driven waggons up the easy slope of the staircases, and turned 
them comfortably on the landings; and the vast approaches would have 
dwarfed to paltriness any meaner suite of apartments than those they 
led to. 

No Rushbrook had ever been a miser; none had ever been more of a 
prodigal than the present heir-apparent of the house. Some had been 
virtuosi of unimpeachable taste ; and others had followed, according to 
their lights, what had become a traditional fashion of the family. The 
result was an unostentatiously lavish display of art-treasures, that dis- 
tracted the gaze and diverted the attention of appreciative guests, and 
a general air of unaffected magnificence that impressed you without 
oppressing. At the hospitalities of Hestercombe House there was seldom 
much overcrowding ; and if fair guests did leave breadths of dresses 
behind as memorials of their visits, the fault was generally their own. 
Even when the rooms were full, as they were to-night, the company was 
not constrained to seethe and stagnate, but could exhilarate itself with the 
flash and sparkle of change and movement. Congenial spirits, although 
hampered with solid forms, could draw together as they pleased, could 
flirt in comfort without being conspicuous; and in search of beauty, love, 
or adventure, you could thread the groups at will, without the arriere 
pensée of their closing to cut off your retreat, like so much warm drift-ice. 

At this gathering, as it chanced, we meet a good many of our friends, 
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Time had done its healing work with Hugh and Lord Hestercombe, and 
they stood once more on the old familiar terms. As Hugh had foreseen, 
the peer's first disgust in finding that his nephew had become a trader, had 
warmed into resentment on learning his nephew had persuaded his only 
son to follow the example. Que diablé was the business of the heir of the 
Rushbrooks on board a galley like that ? But he was not a man to bear 
malice, and had at bottom a strong sense of justice. As it became clear to 
him that the step Hugh had taken, so far from being ill-advised, was really 
the best considered he had ever made in his life, he began to forgive him. 
Moreover, he felt it quite out of the question letting any lasting cloud settle 
down between him and his son, and Rushbrook once restored to favour, 
reconciliation with Hugh followed as a matter of course. He compromised 
with his feelings by occasional flings at the business—flings which the 
younger men received with passive acquiescence, or turned off with a 
laugh. On the whole, after he had accustomed himself to the first unplea- 
santness, he was not sorry Rushbrook should pick up some ideas of busi. 
ness, while he was anything but blind to the respect with which the 
successful Governor began to be treated as an authority in financial 
questions by really influential men. Insensibly he came to take a pride in 
his scapegrace nephew, and to feel that good might grow out of evil, and 
he might live to do them credit yet. 

‘« He has talent, that is certain. Every one calls him a clear-headed, 
ready speaker; he seems to twist the world round his fingers very much 
as he pleases; no man works harder, and yet he finds time somehow to 
spare for society. Why should he not turn to politics and make his mark 
in the country as he has in the City? With my interest and the name 
he is making for himself to start him, I really don’t see why he should 
not begin at once, nor where he need stop—’Gad, he shall do it, he 
must.” 

Thus his lordship reasoned; but then he counted, in his enthusiasm, 
without his nephew’s stubborn will and singleness of present purpose. 
Their many arguments ended much in the same way. Lord Hestercombe 
would be silenced only to return to the charge upon fresh provocation ; but 
the intervals between his onslaughts grew longer as he became less hopeful 
of success. This especial evening, unexpected circumstances taking him 
by surprise, braced him to a fresh attempt on Hugh’s ambition, and never 
did he come so near to having his way. When the gentlemen were 
leaving the dining-room, one of them whispered something in the ear of 
his host that made him linger behind for a téte-d-téte. The Duke of 
Dunstanburgh was a personage: a peer who, by virtue of his colossal fortune 
and family political traditions, had succeeded as of right to the great influ- 
ence he exercised on the party then forming her Majesty’s opposition, and 
who, had his energy been on a par with his talent, might have made 
himself autocratic in it. The Duke was a large landholder in South 
Wurzelshire, a district in which the Earl’s properties and coal-mines gave 
him so large a stake and so legitimate an interest, 
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‘¢ Read that, Hestercombe,” began his grace abruptly, handing his host 
a letter. 

‘‘ Why, what the deuce ?—impossible !—Crofton going to accept the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and writing on the subject to your grace of all men in 
the world! Why, he’s scarcely had time to get warm in his seat, since he 
fought it so hard and bought it so dear. You must forgive me, Dunstan- 
burgh, but really I hardly know how to believe this.” 

‘‘That I can understand; but you may rely upon it it’s true all 
the same. Thereby hangs a tale, and an explanation. Crofton, you 
know, is the most eccentric of men, and, in his own opinion, one of 
the cleverest. He is clever, but, as I need not tell you, he overrates 
himself, and, above all, overvalues his special gift for legislating. This 
session he has brought in a dozen or two of bills, and his name has never 
been out of the orders for the day. Most of his pets were smothered in 
their infancy, not one of them came to anything, and he accuses Ministers, 
to whom he gave a very independent support indeed, of having thrown 
him over. Of course he would not rat, but he was thoroughly disgusted 
with the House. He has honestly persuaded himself that the present 
Government are the bane of all enlightened lawgiving, and, of course, 
unworthy of all support. So he compromises with his conscience by 
letting me into the secret before his party. He’s a connection of mine, 
you know. That’s my theory, at least. He’s just the man to argue 
himself into anything.”’ 

‘*T see he says he starts forthwith on a yachting voyage to the Malay 
Archipelago, leaving strict instructions that no sort of coercion is to be 
exercised on his tenantry.”’ 

“Yes. We know what that means. Well, with you and I pulling 
together, and first in the field, and the Crofton interest neutral at least, 
the seat is our own. They have no one in that side of the county to 
contest it, and by the time they fetch a man from somewhere else, they'll 
find they might just as well have spared themselves the trouble.” 

‘‘ That’s true,” responded Lord Hestercombe, meditatively, thinking 
what a rare opening this would have been for Hugh had he only been 
awakened to his true interests. But with the best will in the world, 
he could not persuade himself that Hugh would not refuse even this, 
and he felt that to name him uselessly would be tantamount to leay- 
ing the subsequent disposal of the seat to his noble friend. Lord 
Hestercombe, all law and statute to the contrary, was jealous of his 
election influence. 

‘“‘Now,” proceeded the Duke, “so sure am I that we shall have no 
difficulty in agreeing on our man, that, to tell the truth, I’ve already 
named him in confidence to Bletchington, whom I chanced to run up 
against this afternoon, and Bletchington pledged himself most cordially 
to give him his own support, and answered for his brother-in-law 
as well.” 

Lord Hestercombe raised his eyebrows utterly puzzled. If his grace 
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had acted without reference to him and so coolly, he was the last man to 
avow it. . 

The Duke remarked it all, smiled, and went on. 

‘¢ The truth is, Hestercombe, before I had well read Crofton’s letter, 
I jumped to the conclusion we could find no better member than your 
nephew. Mr. Childersleigh ought to be with us—we want men of position 
from the City. Gentlemen, I mean, who can speak and think too. Not 
the easy-going jackasses who, dropping their panniers of gold in the 
boroughs, come and prick their long ears in St. Stephen’s, or, worse 
still, take to braying there. Mr. Childersleigh would do us service and 
credit both, or I’m much mistaken. Caldcott holds a number of shares 
in that Company of his, and swears by him as a future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. So the seat is his; but the earlier he comes into the field 
after it the less trouble we shall have. If I could see him, or have his 
answer at once, it would be all the better. Nothing like doing things 
regularly, but we must not let the grass grow under our. feet.” 

Seldom had Lord Hestereombe been plunged in a more profound 
quandary. When his grace had done speaking he was so deep in thought 
that he forgot to thank him. The Duke had been born and bred to the 
faith that wealth was a matter of course, a means but never an end. 
Holding political life to be the natural sphere for a man of talents’ 
superfluous energy, he had assumed Childersleigh’s assent, and would be 
very slow to understand his hesitation. Lord Hestercombe was grieved 
to think his nephew might injure himself in the opinion of a politician so 
influential, and would have yielded to the sore temptation of accepting 
warmly in his name, had he not felt that to do it would be to ring the 
death-knell of his wishes. But the silence was becoming embarrassing, 
and candour seemed the only way out of the dilemma. A proposal so 
flattering, made by a statesman with whom the gift of judging other men was 
supposed a second nature, might perhaps sway his nephew where nothing 
else would. So far his lordship was right. A, message brought Hugh 
downstairs incontinent, and the Duke, gracefully preluding with some 
remarks that meant far more from him than another man, curtly explained 
the circumstances, and repeated the proposal that showed his speech had 
been no empty compliment. , 

Hugh was flattered and troubled too. Since he began to take pleasure 
in action, the love of work had grown with its indulgence, and he felt he 
could never again be happy as an idle man. Hard as he toiled in his 
money-getting, he acknowledged there was something unsatisfying and 
ignoble in the ambition that limited itself to a race where the prizes were 
to the luckiest. Without his uncle’s promptings, he had dreamed dreams, 
and no vague ones either, of a future to which the fortune he was striving 
for should only be a stepping-stone. Fortunate as he had ‘been, in the 
very ease with which he had won success, he despised its fruits, and began 
to long for other struggles that would really task his latent powers. But 
then, above all, he prided himself on the steadfastness of purpose with 
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which he was following his present aim. It had become matter of vanity 
with him ‘that nothing should turn him out of his way until Miss 
Childersleigh’s money was fairly won or lost. 

It had cost him slight effort to put off Lord Hestercombe, because he 
knew he risked so little by letting the fruit hang that his lordship dangled 
before his eyes. Now the case was different, and when his grace of Dun- 
stanburgh broached his unexpected proposal, he felt he was caught in 
the turn of a tide that might float him to fame or sweep him away from it. 
The Duke’s countenance counted for much to any aspirant of his party, 
no matter how highly placed. The very semblance of undervaluing it 
might gravely cripple him. It clashed with all his later training wilfully 
to throw away a splendid chance, and in spite of him his chest heaved and 
his breath came short, as the bold idea flashed across his brain—might not 
he really be strong enough for one and the other ?—well placed as he was, 
might he not persevere in his match with time, and even help himself 
to win it by rushing in at this new opening ? 

The Duke looked on complacently at his visible agitation and thought 
none the worse of his intended recruit for these signs of sensibility. Lord 
Hestercombe was surprised and hopeful. When Hugh showed it, he must 
be moved indeed. 

** I sincerely congratulate you, Mr. Childersleigh. You will come very 
easily by a very comfortable seat. You have made your mark I understand 
as a speaker elsewhere, and a man who at once takes high rank in the City 
and sits for a great county interest, speaks in the House, as I need hardly 
tell you, with very enviable weight. If we are in power again next session— 
and I for one do not see why we should not be—we shall have the Member 
for South Wurzelshire moving her Majesty’s speech. Eh, Hestercombe ?”’ 

Lord Hestercombe, while listening to his friend, had kept his eye on 
his nephew, and his face had gradually clouded as he saw settling down on 
Hugh’s features the look of melancholy détermination he had come to 
know so well. The sudden shock of the offer might have shaken his 
resolutions for the moment, but, as he saw, they were already screwing 
themselves back fast in the old quarter. When Hugh did answer, he was 
quite himself again to ali outward seeming. 

‘‘T need scarcely say how very grateful I feel to your grace.” 

His grace made a deprecatory motion of his hand. 

‘I should be in everyway unworthy of your flattering kindness, were 
I to meet it with anything but. the most outspoken frankness. And the 
simple truth is, I am so flattered by your thinking of me in the circum- 
stances, by your making me the offer at all, to say nothing of the terms in 
which you have been good enough to make it, that I have absolutely no 
choice but to refuse.” 

‘* Mr. Childersleigh |” ejaculated his grace, bending his brow slightly 
and doubting if he heard aright. 

‘‘ Pray do not misunderstand me or suspect me of trifling with words, 
or indulging a levity that would be most unbecoming in any case, especially 
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so now. I say nothing but the plain truth ; and doing so, were it a matter 
of any consequence to your grace, I only show the very high value I set 
on the opinion you have been pleased to form of me.” 

‘‘ Well, sir?” threw in the Duke, relaxing a little and rather curious. 

‘‘ My uncle may testify how often we have discussed this question of 
my entering on public life. Had I been his son he could not have pressed 
his assistance more warmly upon me. If I have always turned a deaf ear 
to his offers, he knows it was not because my heart did not go along with 
them. He can tell you I have always begged him to consider it an affair 
deferred, not declined.” : 

Coming to his nephew’s assistance, Lord Hestercombe nodded slightly 
in the affirmative. 

“I do not know,” Hugh continued, ‘‘ whether I may prove to have 
any vocation for public life ; but assuredly I feel so strong an inclination 
for it, that I am loath to peril by precipitation what chances I may have.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Mr. Childersleigh,”’ interposed the Duke, with just the 
faintest intonation of a sneer, ‘‘ but it seems to me any such hesitation is 
uncalled for. You cannot fairly tax yourself with precipitation.” 

‘‘Not so far as my years go, certainly,” returned Hugh, flushing a 
little ; “‘ but you misunderstand me. The simple fact is, I have set myself, 
as my uncle knows, a certain task to be performed in the next two years ; 
hard enough it is in any case, even abandoning to it all my time and all my 
thought. If ever I enter Parliament it must be with enough of the one 
and the other at my command to do credit to those who interest themselves 
in me; and if I have somewhat exalted ideas about the paramount claims 
of politics on the man who embraces them, I am sure I need not fear the 
censure of the Duke of Dunstanburgh.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, Mr. Childersleigh ; but I need scarcely remind you 
how many business men occupy seats in the House.” 

‘‘The difference is, their fortunes are made while mine is making ; 
nor did your grace, if I understood you aright, allude to them a minute 
ago in terms they need have much reason to be proud of.” 

The Duke received the home-thrust with a smile ; and breaking ground, 
appealed again to Mr. Childersleigh’s ambition with a patience that showed 
the importance he attached to awakening it. But he had learned to read 
character, and saw that for the moment all he might urge would go for 
nothing. The best thing to be done was to take it for granted that Hugh’s 
present decision was not final; to insist on his taking time for reflection, 
and to trust to regrets and second thoughts to sap his resolutions. Whero 
everything was so urgent, the very giving him the night was a flattering 
earnest of the distinction that might await him; and it was just possible 
he might be persuaded not to defer on a doubtful chance the brilliant 
certainty most ambitious men must have jumped at. Hugh would have 
had it taken for granted the question was disposed of, but on that point the 
Duke was firm, and said as he shook him warmly by the hand,— 

‘No, no, Mr. Childersleigh, take an older man’s advice and always 
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sleep when you can on an important resolution. I, for one, have often 
found the night bring me counsel. I wish you good-evening, but I 
shall be glad to hear from you early to-morrow. Now, Hestercombe, I 
must run away. I made my excuses to Lady Hestercombe already.” j 

The Duke did run away, if the dignified pace he was pleased to 
describe as running could so be called. While Lord Hestercombe drew 
his nephew out of the hall, where there was already a bustle of coming 
guests, the appealing look he addressed to Hugh was really touching 
from a man like him. 

‘You will think twice, Hugh, will you not, before refusing this 
offer Dunstanburgh makes us? It means a very great deal from him, let 
me tell you.” 

Hugh shook his head regretfully. 

‘So much I can easily promise you, but then I’ve thought it over so 
often before. If anything could have shaken me, be sure your wishes 
would have done it long ago.” 

‘‘ But this chance wf 

‘‘Tempted me, I own, but only for a moment. If I snatched it, 
tempting as it seems, it would be the dog in the fable over again—the 
sacrifice of the substance to the shadow.” 

** No shadow, Hugh, no shadow.” 

‘¢ At least, the other’s a substance, and it would be a folly to risk 
losing it ; and lose it I should to a certainty: man’s capacity'is limited, and 
I don’t overrate mine. I’ve been face to face with poverty, and it fairly 
frightened me. I’ve no philosophy, as I found, not a shred of it. You 
would fill your seat for Wurzelshire with a half-hearted politician, his 
heart hovering over the grave of his treasure, and his thoughts wandering 
away in the City. Ina year I should be a failure, a disappointed man, 
remorseful at having laid the axe to my own prosperity. It’s best waiting, 
after all, and believe me, I should do much better later were I even brought 
down to sitting for a metropolitan burgh or an Irish one. I've been 
perfectly candid, and I see you own the force of what I say. In prudence 
you could scarcely urge me, even as seats sell now, to give some hundred 
thousands for mine. I know I may trust your goodness to smoothe 
matters over with the Duke, and if any one can do it you can, for no 
man can appreciate a common-sense view of things better than he, when 
brought home to him by a man like you.” 

‘¢ Well, well, Hugh, we shal] see about all that later, but think it over 
—think it over,” rejoined Lord Hestercombe, still clinging to hopes in the 
face of conviction: perhaps, in his suppressed admiration of his nephew's 
successful energy, trusting that in very prudence he might come to a 
decision that would be rash in another man. “In the meantime we'll go 


upstairs.” 
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